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TRUE LOVE’S REWARD. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


OHAPTER L 


“ That pride that goeth before a fall, 
That pride that overthrows and rvins all.” 
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That Godfrey the biaft heartily appreciated his 
monarch’s gift there can be no doubt. The 
family archives showed that, for he took unto him- 
eelf a fair young wife, who bore him twin 
daughters and an only son and heir, and lived In 


and | trangull happiness fn his great mansion, am!d 


beautiful sylvan scenes and rural occupations, 
and throve and multiplied his possessions, his 
flocks and herds, his horses and asses, and when 
he died left well-filled granarfes, flourishing 
fields, and a heavy purse to his only son, along 
| with the stone manafon. 

All the succeeding Oburchills, descendants of 
the bloff sallor, showed jast as keen an spprecia- 
tion of the family luck as he had, and enjoyed 
the good things that felito their lot, There was 
noentall, The eetate simply went from father 
to son, generation, after generation, for only one 
son was born to each master-of North Court, 
though daughters were numerous, and, in most 
cases, married E 

At last this rule was broken. Cherbon Churchill 





had but ome daughter and one son, beth of 
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whom married early in life, and bad only children— 
Olarless Saxby a son, whom she called Cherton 
after her father, and Lionel Churchill a daughter ; 
named Sophonisba after his mother, but called 
Pansy from a very early age, on account of her 
having eyes the colour of that dower, “deeply, 
darkiy, beautifully’ purple. 

Old Cherton was deeply grieved when he found 
he would have no grandson in the direct male line 
bo succeed to the family honours, ne and 
estates in his due time ; and therefore, departing 
4com the rule observed by his forefathers, made 
a will, leaving North Court and all that went 
with it equally between Sophonisba, otherwise 
Panay, and young Cherton, on condition that they 
married. 


In case of refusal they were each to have one 
hundred pounds per annum to keep them from 
starvation, and everything was to go to different 
charities, 


Lionel was wild with rage when he learnt, for 
the first time, on the reading of the will after the 
funeral, that he was only tenant for life, that 
nothing really belonged to him, that he only. held 
the estates in trast for others—perhaps a set of 
hospitals, and deaf and dumb asylums—that he 
had not the power to fel! a single tree, nor dispose 
of a single rood of all the broad lands that lsy 
sround, nor alter any cue thing. It was unpre- 
cedented ! It was monstrous ! 

Sach a thing bad never been heard of in the 
family and, moreover, {t was robbing his 
child, for if she happened to prove contumacious 
hereafter, and refused to marry her cousin—and 
Heaven only knew what she might do, women 
are such queer, emotional, obstinate creatures— 
then she would be reduced to a paltry hundred a- 
year, lees than half what the women of the family 
habitually spent on their gowns and furbelows— 
this, too, after being brought up in « luxurious and 
extravagant fashion, and believing herself to be 
heiress of North Court ; for she, by the terms of 
the will, was to know nothing until she attained 
her twenty-first birthday. Then, and then only, 
was she to be told how her fate. hér life, her 
matrimonial prospects had been settled for her 
by other people, and how little she had to hops 
for, or ‘expect, if she ran counter to her grand- 
father’s arbitrary wishes, 

Lionel Churchill was quite a young man, 
= thirty, when the old Squire died ; and as he 

been a widower three years he would have 
married again, though hie heart lay buried in his 
young wife’s grave, in hope of having a eon, had 
he known of his father’s will, and the conditions 
attached thereto, 

Bat, of course, he knew nothing until death 
had sealed the testator’s lips, rendered useless his 
hands, robbed him of the power of revoking his 
upjust bequest, even if he had been inclined to 
do ao, which is doubtful. 

Tae Churchills were a stubbory, obetinate race 
~-stiff-necked, proud, unbending, unforgiving, 
Thelr yea was yes, and thelr nay, nay. They 
brooked no opposition, no rebuke, and were wise 
in their own conceit, fancying that what they did 
must be right. 

“* The Klog can do nv wrong,” was their motto, 
and for king might have been substituted “a 
Charchill!’’ It was not likely the old man 
would have revoked his “ last wil! and testament,” 
or have altered it by the omission or introduction 
of a single word. 

A certain amount of the obstinacy and pfide 
of her race was observable in Pansy, and it came 
out and was painfully apparent when anyone at- 
tempted to cross or annoy her, 

Her father had never done so. He simply 
idolised his beautiful child, and, if the truth must 
be told, helped to spoil a fine nature by unlimited 
indulgence, because she could be so w 
when she chose, and zlso becauce he atood just a 
wee bit In awe of his black-browed, imperious- 
tempered daughter. 

He was not altogether fp a happy frame of 
mind that glad, bright spring day, as he stood in 
his luxurious library, gazing out over the hills, 
and woods and meadows, ia their vernal robe of 
budding green, that all were his—for the ilme 
eer Dany 3 and he was wondering, as he had 

acores of times before, would they ever 
belong to his child and hie nephew, or if alien 





feet would pace the old halls and corridors, aud 
alien volces ring ‘neath the beamed ceilings, 
strangers rule where his race so long bad lorded 
it, and Pansy be reduced from a proud heiress-ship 
to mediocre, genteel poverty. 

Who could tell! Certainly he could not. It 
wanted but two months to her twenty-firet birth- 
day, and then she would havea to decide as to her 
future—he would have to tell her all. 

Cherton wns already cognisant of the terms of 
his grandfather's will, and though not particularly 
keen on matrimony did not mean to make a fool 
of himself and refuse wealth, because to secure it 
he would have to take a young pretty woman to 
wife, 

No, not he, indeed. Beslder, he admired his 
cousin immensely, who was seven years his junior, 
and he had often thought she was just the girl he 
would choose to mate with, until two years 
previously, when his mother, to prepare his mind, 
and accustom him to the idea of an arranged 
marriage, told him what was expected of him. 

Then, and then only, he began to discover that 
there was a great deal about Pansy which he 
would not relish In a wife—too much pride and 
determination, too great an Independence and 
fearlessness, qualities that he had admired before 


he knew she was chosen for him! Bat that,of- 


course, made sli the difference In the world, 
altered his opinion greatly. 

Still, notwithstanding all thir, he meant to 
earry out old Cherton’s wishes if P, proved 
willing. There was just a chance she % not, 
he knew, and then they would both have to be 
content with one hundred per sanum—instead of 
sharing a splendid estate and ample income, 

He was to come to North Court, and Improve 
the golden opportunity by a two months’ court- 
ship, before the lady was told the true state of 
the case— and win her before she became 
prejadiced against him, as they all thought 
she would be; and to prosecute his wooing he 
had obtained leave of absence, and was expected 
there that day. 

His cousin was i to drive over to North- 
down Station, ah = pi to algae + her 
own prim phaeton, ts pretty of grey 
ponies, ilttle knowing that it was her future hue- 
band—as srranged by other folk-—that she was 
going to fetch. : 

‘*T wonder if it will be all right,” muttered 
Lions! Qhurchill, uneasBy, as he stood by the 
window, staring etralght ahead at the gleam of 
blue, eunlit, danclug sea, seen through vista 
of thick, clustering trees,—‘‘if tb will turn out as 
we all wish it to, If she refuses—and she may, 
she’s a bit queer tempered, like an fll-trained 
horse—{t will be bad for her, and worse for mse 
—utter ruin! Nothing short of rufa, for I 
shan’t be able to meet my Mabilities, and can’t 
raise a single farthing without Cherton’e help,” 
and a drawn, grey look settled on his handsome 
face, and his eyes were full of ow: 

And wall might they be, The chills were 
nob an economical or eaving race. They were 
lacky, or had been so up to his time, and things 
had prospered with them, though had 
hardly kept an eye to the main chance, and were 
given to let things slide a bit, 

He had done worse than this, To drown the 
recollection of his virtual disinheritment, and 
smother bis indignation and wrath after his 
father’s death, he planged into all sorta of disai- 

tions and extra’ ; started a pack of 

ounds, and the meets when at his house were 
better, and conducted in a more costly aud 
lavish fashion, than anywhere else in the country; 
purchased a clipper yacht, a box at the opera, 
several additional hunters for the use of friends, 
and started some racere, backing t largely, 
and losing heavily, entertained of 

rank and greater wealth than hfmeelf, in 
oe did all he could to get himself deeply into 

ebt. 

The thought of bis little three-year old child 
had no power to stsy him from his wild courses 
—his mad extravagances. He went on and on, 


plunging recklessly, and stopped only when 
forced to do so by aa absolute want of ready 
money, and a refusal from all the members of the 
tribes of Israel, with whom he had had monetary 





to experience the delights of dunned 
tiless Jews and importunate traerec 4 
now what !t was not to be able to 


himself. Todo that ten thousand pounds 
would be required, and where was a sum like 
~ to eens vm i ‘ 

e, i w bub one way of gettivg it, 
and that was by the help of his son-in-law that- 
was-to-be, 


in and about on becam 
lutely, Also, he had the right to fell timber in 
the woods and forests about North Court, and 
would have Cs ae to work the coal-pits now 
lying idle, which would yield large profits. 

e would be arich—a very rich—man from 


the hour fn which he plighted hie troth at 


Heaven's altar to Sophonisba Charchill, and able 
more properly speaking, to give hie 
w the thousands of which he stood in 


such need, 
always been excellent 
friends, and Lionel did not doubt but _— - 
m the 
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As to the sallow-faced gentry, he could not 
tell her he received them when he refused to 
entertain his brother magistrates, and the coun 
folk generally, because they must be fed 
Asinties, served on silver, and attended by well- 
trained servants, while the sons of the tribes of 
Israel were content wiih bread-and-cheese and 
table-beer, eaten off a newspaper, by’ way of a 

ble-clo 


tal th, 

No, he couldn’ tell her; and so he lied and 
prevaricated, and was afraid to meet the glance 
of those clear, deep, pansy eyes, that seemed to 
look him through and through, make him feel 
horribly conscious of hia utter unworthiaess, and 
ashamed of his career of dissipstion and extrava- 


ance. 
° Had he been commonly carefal he might have 
saved @ considerable sum during the eighteen 
years he had been in possession of the estates, and 
Seok: ten seriptonnens ots bor og bar grand 

scanty y - 
Gthor Wa baah of Gar toting to comet with his 


But as it was—well, as it was, he simply 
quaked in his shoes, at the mere thought of her 
refusing to espouse her cousin, as then he would 
have to give an account of his stewardship per- 
haps to others during his lifetime, and it wasn’t 
much to his credit, and at all events, after his 
death things must inevitably come to light that 
would cover his memory with shame. 


soe 


CHAPTER II. 
” Dement. or Going glances far, 


That blond the pature of the ster, 
With thet of summer skies!” 


oe ae aan gear grew more wrinkled, 
the perplexed look In eyes greater, as a light 
tréah ae heard outside, and, thea the door 
opening, admitted his daughter. 

* Well, dad,”’ she asked, in clear, ringing, tones 
“have you made up your mind ? Are you coming 
with me to the station?” 
heatiatingly, sooktug eb hes furtively to sce lf abe 

ta A at ur to see 
were yexed at his refusal to accompany her. 
eh. no doubt, would rather see you 
one.” 

“TI don’t suppose Cherton will care a fig one 
way or the other,” she laughed. “He will have 
plenty of tles of seeing me alone. Ib 
really looks & plot,” she went on a minute 
later, as che fastened the last button of her 
driving gloves, and smoothed them over her 


ta. 
"What looks Ike a plot?” he querled fn 
alarm, 
+) oe you nor Aunt Sissa coming with 
6 


“ But, my love,” with a helpless glance at’ the 
celling, the book-lined shelves, the fireplace—any- 
where but at his daughter, “ I—we—I—can’t 
come—we are busy!” 

“Indeed! You look busy, standing there 
gazing out of the window at your meads and 
=a and other possessions.” 

“I—I—mean I am going to be busy. I--I— 
expect a friend—a gentleman, every minute ! "’ 

“Indeed!” she safd again, a cold look passing 
Que of the tribe with the 
it ay ts me ap vo natal organ }” 

" a little uneasy, tulatory 
movement of the white, Gelstostesic bande, that 


ta 


“Well, dad, most of your friends,” with a- 
strong emphasis on the word, “tays huge 
noses |” 

“ I—don't—think so.” 

"Not Well I do. However, we won't talk 
Sout them as you don’t spem to care te discues 
them. Whatis Aunt Sissa busy about! When 
T laet saw her she was lying on a sofa reading a 


novel,” 


"She bas the dinner to see to sod general 


arrangements: to. attend to," he 
eagerly, “™ You know what officers are. 
is accustomed to ® mess, where everything te 


done In first-rate style. We must make him 
comfortable here,’ 

*“*You' seem particularly anxious to please 
Chertop,” she observed, looking at him fixedly. 
**As a rule you don’t much care what the few 

le who come bere are regaled with,” 

“Your aunt {s anzlous,’ he declared, " You 
know how particular she is in these kind of 
matters!” 

“Yes, I know,” che acknowledged, "and I 
must say that we have been ever 20 much 
more comfortable in every respect since she has 
been here, [ hope she will stay a long time with 


"She will stay just as long as you like, 
dear |” 


“Or as you ilke, you mean, I wonder why 


you always speak as though the Court was ralne, 
and not youre?” 

** All that’s mine is thine, lassie,’ ” he quoted, 
trying to-mnile. 


“Hardly, dad. Stil), I am glad you like aunt 
beiug here, only what will Cherton say?” 

‘*Nothing, What should. he say? He is 

with his regiment, and when he has 

we he can just as well come here as to a fur- 

nished house in town, if he wishes to spend !b 
with his mother.” 

“Trus. I shall suggest that to him, for she 
adds greatly to my comfort here.”’ 

“T don’t doubt ft ; she is an excellent manager. 
And now, hadn't you better start, Pansy! You 
won't have much time to spare,” 

“The train won’t be ia for an hour, dad, and 
you know how fast Topsey and Quicksilver can 
go when put to it,” 

Still, ff you loiter tn any of your favourite 
spota you will be late.” 

"Very well, then, I will make a etart,” and 
giving him a kiss she went out, and got Into the 
trim phaeton Cookson, the nondescript man-ser- 
vant, had brought round, and drove lelaursly 
towards Northdown. 

The road was straight and fair, aud the ponies 
knew {6 well, so she let them go their own pace, 
and did not trouble about guldiog them much, 
for she was preoccupled with thoughts, trying to 
solve the mystery that she felt underlay her 
father’s manners and actions, and evident ner- 
vousneas with to herself. 

She was ately, devotedly attached to 
him, and she longed to know what was wrong, 
in order that she might try to right fb. Suill, 
as he had not given her hie confidence, she was 
too proud to for 1b, preferring to remain In the 
dark on Various subjecte. 

Though she was pleased at having Cherton's 
mother at the Court, she felt there was some 
reason—some very strong reason—for her coming 


Hie mother had a fair income, and belog of a 
wandering turn of mind was in the habit of 
taking a furniehed house in town for the eeason, 
and then migrating {n the autumn to Scar- 
borough, Brighton, Eastbourne, or some other 
asaside place, filtting on later in the yoar to 
Rome, or N , or the Riviera, to sunshine and 
warmth, lea the grey skies aud biting winds 
of old England behind, until spriog brought with 
{t once more balmy breezes and the promise of 
fair woather. 

She had come straight from Rome to the 
Court fn February, and Pansy well knew it was 
an unheard-of thing for her to return to England 
soearly, It was, therefore, not surprising that 
she wondered at [t, and saw there were wheela 
within wheels working. 

Miss Charchill found things. far more com- 
fortable under ber aunt's régime. She brought 
two servants with her, a sort of companion- 
maid, and & cook, who quite displaced Polly 
Jones in the kitchen, em her to the peel- 
ing of potatoes.and shelling of peas, while she 
concocted made dishes, the like of 
which a oan poe peo on of the Court for 
many a long day, which were much appre- 
elated. She had some of the rooms, long shut 
up for the lack of somecne to duat and clean 





clading Pansy’s wardrobe, which wanted /t 
sad! 


uy. 

Altogether it was a mystery, and the. girl’s 
mind was full of [t as she drove slowly aslorg. 
She was so absorbed that she did not see a young 
fellow tearing acroes a field as hard as he could, 
with a couple of dogs at his heels, In her direc- 
tion, and awoke with a atari to the fact of his 
presence as he addressed her. 

“Day-dreaming, Miss Churchill?” he asked, 
with a smile, as sho refned in the dapp'e-grey 

, and held out her hand. 

“T think I was,” she admitted, an answering 
sintle on her lips, 

“A penny for your thoughts!” 

* They are not worth that sum,” 

" That is for me to judge of.” 

“Do you think so?” 

"Moat certainly I do. 
to?” 

“To Northdown Station.” 

“Do you expect friends?” he faquired, while 
@ shade passed over his handsome face. 

“Yes, My cousin, Cherton Saxby, is coming 
to stay with us,” 

“Abi He has not been here for some time, 
has he?” 

‘*No, Over a year,” 

* Will he make a long stay?” 

There was a keen look of anxiety on Roger 
Cieveland’s visage as he put this question. 

“ Two months at least.” 

** Qaite a visitation.” 

“We don’t think so, We shall be only too 
glad to have him with us.” 

* Naturally, Only others won't.” 

“Why not?” she questioned in surprise, 
looking up at him, but as she encountered the 
gaze of hia dark eyes her own fell, and she 
blushed redly. 

“We shall see very livtie of you ab the 
Cottage.” 

"I don’t see why you should.” 

"Your time will be fully and pleasantly 
cecupled, You won't have a minute to epare to 
coms and ses mother.” 

**Oh, yes, I shall!” 

"You think so now. Time will show.” 

*] always enjoy coming to the Cybtage,” she 


Where are you going 


**Do yon!” he asked, eagerly. 

Ol course, You know 1 do,” 

“And do you know how we value your 
visits " he aeked, softly, bending towards her, 
hig dark face aglow with paselonate admiration. 

*J—I—no!” she managed to say. 

“Then let me tell you,” he implored, 
to poor out some of the love he felt for this 
beautiful girl, with her deep, unfathomable 
eyes. 

“Not now!” she murmured, hurriedly, 
“another time, I-I shall be late.” 

** Promise you will glve mea hearing soon?” 
- whispered, clasplog her hand closely in both 


a, 

"I promise,” she murmured, knowing full 
well what it was he would have to say ; and then 
as she lifted the ribbons the greys flew on, and 
he was left standing bareheaded in the road, 
gazing after her with adoration on his face, an 
expression which neither Mr. Lionel Churchill 
nor Mrs, Clarissa Saxby would have liked or 
approved of, 

Firatly, because he was quite handsome enough. 
to fascinate any girl, win ber heart irrevocably ; 
secondly, because Roger was a sort of ne’er-do- 
wel}, a good-for-nothing, reckless, sentimental, 
idie, extravagant young follow, with vob a penny 
fa the world wherewith to bless himself In 
the present, and little to look forward to Iu the 
futare, 

He was the only eon, nay, the only child, of 
an officer's widow, who hed only we 4 pounds s- 
year beside the scanty pension she received 
through her deceased husband, and who had 
come to Northdown and rented a pretty little 
ctureeque cottege on Mr. Churchill’s estate, 
just ab the extreme edge of the park, because ft 
was advertised to bs let at a merely nominal 





them, opened, hired a plano for her niece, and a 
boy to help Cookson in the garden, and generally 
ofa aud smartened up place, In- 


rent; and though very small, was quite large 
enough to accommodate her, her son, and an old 
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faithful servant who still cleaved unto her mis- 
tress in the days of her poverty and loneliness. 
Roger was not much of a help, nor a comfort, 
to hie widowed mother. He was twenty-two, 
aad had never done a stroke of work, nor earned 
a peany—and it didn’t look as if be meant to, 


He was laziness d, mixed with a 
dash of oF nega 4 
ature, with her usual subtle mockeries and 


square shoulders, his 
throat rising like a = from | ew 
bead y poised thereon, might ve 
been sculptured for the Apollo Belvidere, The 
features, straight and clearly cnt; the hair, jet 
black, and clustering over the broad, white 
brow fn soft ; the lips bright vermilion, 
beautifally-shaped, and shaded with a dusky 
moustache; the brows arched and delicately 
pencilled ; the ekin a clear, pale ag, Sow the 
eyes—the handsomest feature in thia dsome 


fringed with jetty lashes, long and curling as any 
damsee!’s in her > Sve ‘Altonether he po & “per- 
fect specimen cf manly beauty, and knew !t, and 
boasted of It when he could—which was not 


His mother {idolized him, and was as wax In 
his skilful fingers, She gave him all she could, 
content to be half-fed, shabby, comfortless, so 

as he was well-cared for and satisfied, And 
McGee, her old nurse, shared in the worship 

this clay-footed {dol, and had always done her 

to spofl him ; working with her mistress 
morn to dewy eve, contriving, cooking, 

patehing mending, scrubbing, washing, and Iron- 
ing, slaving to make the cottage ht and 
cheerful, and to keep hie linen snowy, and his 


lay under a haystack, lazi'y smoking a cigarette, 
his hat tilted over his eyes, day-dreaming, build- 
fog castles in the air; going over carefully the 
mames and advantages of the different helresses 
and girls of means whom he knew, and always 
trying back to the one he headed the Mat with— 
Pansy Churchill—and installing her, in his airy 
dwelling, as chatelaine, queen of all, 

That he loved her as well as such a man, wit! 
such a shallow, hollow, selfizh nature could love 
there is no doubt; still, there is a doubt if ho 
would ever have thonght of ber had she not been 
the reputed helress of North Court and the fai: 
lands lyfog around, : 

That certainly attracted him ; though, per- 
haps, her beauty and winsomencss completed 
the conquest, and made him feel that he would 
willingly sacrifice himself at her shrine, though it 
would be decided immolation—according to his 
way of thinking—if he had to do ft at any other 
fair one’s, not even excepting Topsy Weldon, the 
retired Birmingham nallman’s pretty, flaxen- 
haired daughter, who would come Into a round 
sum on her wedding-day, as he had taken care 
to find out, and who adored him, and was quite 
ready to become hie wife if he would ask her, He 
hadn’t done so, and he didn’t mean to while there 
was the smallest chascs of Pansy saying “ Yes.” 

Still, he kept her on hand In case of accidents, 
and made himself agreeable sometimes—when he 
felt inclined to—which delighted the poor, foolish 
little half-bred thing, and stretched his legs under 
her father’s mahogany with cool nonchalance and 
condescension, 

Altogether, he was nob exactly a desirable ac- 
quaintance for a wealthy young woman; and [t 
was no wonder that neither Mr, Churchill nor 
Mra. Saxby approved of him or encouraged his 
visite—a fact which did not deter him from calling 
there often, and waylaying Pansy on every pos- 
sible occasion, 

Meanwhile she drove on to the station in 
rather a reckless fashfon, a tumult of different 
feelings at war in her breast, 

She was, of conree, flattered at the un- 





mistakable meaning of his looks and words— 
what woman would nob have been} and she 
fancied him somewhat ; but she was hardly pre- 
pared to say ‘‘ yes” to him should he ask her to 
become his wife, 


Panay was no love-lorn, foolish young woman, 
prone to lose her heart to anyone with a hand- 
some face and a gifb tongue, and she had heard 
sundry remarks from her aunt and father that 
showed her this would-be lover was not a paragon 
of = peeps exactly, indeed, rather the reverse. 

till he was very fascinating and devoted, and 
young men were not plentiful, so she was Inclined 
to forget his shortcomings—at avy rate, as a 


She was so absorbed fn her reflections anent 
the threateued proposal that she did not notice 
the train as it came in until the panting and 
snorting of the engine attracted her attention, 
and then she looked eagerly towards the door 
from which the few passengers who alighted at 
Northdown were {zsuing. 

Firet came a burly, black-browed fellow with 
a bag, having the appearance of a commercial 
traveller, then a yokel, then a neat-looking 
woman with a basket on her arm, she was 
followed by a ruddy-chesked, hale looking old 
fellow in gaiters, and velveteen shooting-coat; to 
whom Pansy was evidently an object of venera- 
tion, for he tugged yam J 
and scraped his heel in the as he passed her 
—he was one of the small farmers on ber father’s 
estate. Then came a poorly-clad woman with two 
children ; and last, though not least, a tall, sun- 
burnt individual, whose close-cropped hair and 
erect bearing showed plainly that he was in the 
cv. He was looking about jast a little in- 

ifferently, when his eyes lighted on the pony- 
phaeton ; and then, in a moment his whole aspect 
changed, and he strode forward, a smile on his 
tanned visage that disclosed a set of even white 
teeth, and made him look extremely pleasant, 
removing the slightly stern expression that his 
face habitually wore when in repose. 
“So you’ve come to meet me, Pansy?” he 
sald, posressing himself of ber ape hand, 
and giving it a good squeeze, while he looked at 
her earnestly. 

“Yes, Did you think I would not!” she 
asked, locking up at him beamingly, not a shade 
of embarrassment on the lovely face, not the 
faintest trace of shyness in the le eves that 
met his so frankly—rather too to please 
& wooer who knew how much depended upon aye 
or Day. 

“Ty bh 
trouble.’ 
oe nage modest you have become !” with a light 


ardly thought you would take the 


& 

‘Was I not always so, coz?” 

‘No. Ican’t give you credit for that.” 

‘* Well, give me the credit of something else, 
then,” he rejoined, ‘‘ and believe that I am very 
glad to see you i 

* And I also to see you,” she replied, just a 
wee bit carelessly, 

“TI wonder if you mean that!” he queried, 
again regarding her steadfastly. 

“ Of course, Why should I not mean it?” 

“You always were a tease.” 

“ Not half such a one as you are.” 

"Oh, oh! All I know in that way I learnt 
from you,” 

“ Cherton |!” she exclaimed, with pretty indig- 
nation ; how can you say such a thing ?”’ 

“Easily. I is the truth.” 

“Rubbish! How could I teach you anything 
when you are ever 20 much older than I am?” 

‘* You speak as though I was s Methuselah.” 

“So you are In my eyes,” she revorted, 

“Thanks. Still l am.only seven!years your 
senior, and I don’t look very old, do 1!” 

‘Not very,” she acknowledged, examining 
him critically, and meeting the full glance of his 
eyes, ac her own travelled over his face, 

ey were very beautiful eyes ; deep blue, 
fringed with long black lashes, so bright that 
they did, indeed, seem to ‘‘ blend the nature of 
the star with that of summer skies,” very ex- 
fve, and gave an Inteliectual look to his 


Strictly speaking, he was not a handsome man; 


at his forelock, 





‘© A man is only asold as he » 
as he got into the phaeton, “and I feel not a day 
more than twenty-five!” 

“ That only knocks three years off.” 

" Better than putting three years on |” 

* Perhaps so.” 

“ Am I to drive!” 

Just as you like,” 

“ What an indifferent answer |” 

“Ts it?” © 

** You know ft is. Ishall punish you by taking 
the ribbons,” and he sulted the action to the 


“No punishment atall, I feel lazy to-day.” 

“Really; then I wonder you mustered up 
courage to come and meet me.” 

* There was no one else to come.” 

" How was that!” 

“Dad and aunt sald they were busy.” 

‘© What about ?” 

**T don’t know,” 

“ How is mother !” 

id well,” 

* uncle }” 

“He says he is well, but he looks wretchedly. 
Do you know, Cherton, I am sure there Is some 
mystery on foot.” 

“My dear child, how can you be so absurd 
as to eay such a thing?” he sald, quickly, as he 
bent down over the reins to hide the fiush tha» 
rose to his bronzed face, despite his efforts to 
prevent it, 

‘*T am not a child ; and I am 
there fs something at the Court,’”’ she returned, 
with qalet conviction. 

“What makes you think so!” he asked, 
after a pause, keeping his eyes fixed on the 


“My father’s manner chiefly. He is terribly 
nervous and ill at ease, 'y with me, and 
he seems to get thinner and more wretched-Jook- 


ing every day. 

“Te that all?” 

"No, ft fe not. There is some reaton for your 
mother having come to stop with us.” 

“Don’t you like to have her with you?” he 
queried, eagerly. 

" Most certainly ldo. We know what it is to 
have a little comfort about us now. Still, I could 
never believe that she d from her almost 
invariable rule of re’ in the South until 
May and return to England in February, unless 
she had some strong motive,” 

“T think you are fanciful, Pansy.” 

“No, you don’t,” she sald, coolly, 

= is hardly polite,” he remarked, rather 
nettled, 

"T can tell by the look in your eyes that you 
_* ree only ps t me off trying to 

d anything out so! mystery.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said, owe * 
speak unconcernedly, yet feeling it id be a 
difficult task to this beautiful, wilfal gir’, 
with her keen perception and clever knowledge 
of —— nature. “There Is nothing to put 

ou off 1’ 
: ‘There may be a difference of opinion about 
that. If there fs nothing, will you explain why 
my father never entertains now j—why we have 
next to no servants ?7—why I have one new gown 
in the year, and wear cheap, coarse boots sad 
renovated hats !—why half the rooms, and those 
the best and most spacious, are shut up aud 
tly dismantled }—and, lastly, though no? 
Teastly, why those horrid, hooknosed men come 
so frequently and remain with dad, and why 
seems so worried after thelr visits? Tell 
that, please!” 

“ Don’t ask conundrums, mam’selle.” 

** You won't give me an answer, you 
know all about it, I am eure, Howu ! 
and her cheeks flushed, and her eyee sparkled and 


tte certain 


he 
me 
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she looked so bewitching, that he laid his band 
tenderly on hers, and said, : 

“Don’t think me Pansy; 1 am uot 
that. Walt until the Squire takes you Into his 
He will do so soon, because shortly 
I will tell this much, 


“ And he has told me nothing—has not shared 
gas with me!” she exclaimed, reproach - 
fa . 

Bit gape dome ly = Line a pear 
c a trifle at 
*' As though he cvnld ‘i 


am twenty-one ; then, if we wish It, we can cat 
down the timber, and make alterations, and he 
Ta eee ee: . : a 

: es, of course—o ” agreed Cap- 
tain Saxby, while a queer mille dareel bie Ii 
“You are very fond of your father, Pansy 1” 
added, questioningly. 

“T idolise him |!" she anewered, simply. 

“Then you won't have much love to givea 
husband!” he ventured, letting his eyes dwel) 


on her, 

“Tt hardly follows,” she replied, slightly em- 
barrassed ; “it is such different kind of love.” 
Of course you would do anything for 
the Squire?” 

“ Anything that would promote his happl- 


ness. 

** North Court will be mine,” murmared Chaur- 
ton, oF turned the jarred my at the 
great gates eurmoun a go coronet, 
on which stood a fierce-looking cockatrice, hold- 
ing in ite claws a ribbon, on which was the 
motto, “ The King can do no wrong,” but he did 
not say ft triumphantly, and in his heart he was 
wishing that he might woo and win the girl at 
hie efde in a fair and open courtebip, 


rk, 
hh his height be 


Love's not Time's focl, though rosy Ks aud cheeks 

Withia his bendin . : ; 

Love alters not with brief hours atk’ weeks, 
Bat bears it out, even to the edge of dx0m.” 


Tae Squire and Mrs. Saxby were in the 
entrance hall to welcome Oherton, youn 
man noticed how {ll and worn the 
and how fartively and fearfully he at his 
daughter ; and for the first time life he 
pitied this man, who to a great extent bad been 


in, 

“Very pleasant. Ssemed a trifle long. 
was because I was anxious to get here, and epjoy 
my fair cousin’s society.” 

* Your fair Bes po is flattered,” returned Pansy, 


with a smile egy his direction,-for she 
‘ond o and somehow 
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au sérieux, and could never by any chance see 8 
oke, 


** OF course nob, mother, I very seldom do,” 
“Not often,” she allowed. “ But when you 
” 


do——— bBo pee 

She did nob finish, only held up her hands, and 
shrugged her choulders, 

“You mean he gets in a fury!'’ queried her 
brother, 

i He does,” 


talliagn’’ be exportalated, glancing st Panty (6 
x 3 at Pansy to 
see how she took ff, . 
‘*Tt is your only serious one,” returned Mrs, 
Saxby, “and you don’t often fodu'ge ina tem- 
at.” 


. ‘*Mother, mother, you will frighten my rela- 
ves,” 

“You won't frighten me,’ retorted Miss 
Churchill, with an uplifting of her dainty head. 
“T like 8 man with a temper.” 

**T am glad to hearit,” hesaid, pointedly, look- 
Ing at her, and noting the blush that crept up 
even to the roots of-her wavy hair. 

‘* Are you |” she manages to say. 

“Iam, Most emphatically, it surprises me,” 

o Why, pray g” 

‘* Because, Miss Churchill,” with elaborate 
politeness, ‘you are blessed, on the reverse, 
with a tidy temper yourself, and as a rule folks 
like their opposites.” 

“ Oherton, how dare you say such # thing?” 
she exclaimed. 

— my dear! Never mind epeaking the 
tru Fn 

“You are a hypocrite,” with supreme disdain. 

“TI am nob, as |’ll prove to you.” 

“ Are you golng to sing to me!” he demanded, 
a little later on, as he lounged into the drawing- 
— and stood beside the plano, where she was 

tting. 

“It you are a good boy I will,” 

" What can I do to be that?” he asked, look- 
ing down at her, and thinking how rarely lovely 
she was, 

* Don’t say nasty and unkind things to me,” 
she pouted, 

“T hope I never shall ssy anything that you 
will be able to construe into nasty or unkind,” 
he sald gravely. ‘ Believe me, I shall never wish 
to do that.” 

** OF course. I know,” she said, surprised at 
his grave tone, ‘“‘you were only jesting just 
now. ” 


"Yop, Sing me thir,” holding out a song 
which she took and commenced, the refrain of 
which was— 


“' Come back, sweoth« forget, forgive, 
Bad tas wad tone eau bn ve.” . 


" You sing that as though you meant it,” he 
me) when she had finished. 


‘© Yes, As though you were appealing to some 
obdurate swain really in existence.” 

" What nonsense!’ with another blush. 

“And I belleve there is,” he went on coolly. 
"That blash commits you. What fs his name }”’ 

“TI can’t tell you |” 
very bad, not even to know 
your lover's name !” : 

“I have never had « lover in my life,” she 
answered, elmply. Yet, even as she spoke, the 
remembrance Roger Cieveland’s passionate 
words and locke passed across her mind, and 
ae more the red Blood mounted to cheek and 

Ow, 

Cherton was well pleased and content at thie, 
and attributed the blush to his own words, and 
bade ber a warm good-night as they all went up- 
stairs together, determining to storm the for- 
tress and win at once, 

Bat the next day came and went, and the next. 
A whole week went by, and he had not. broken 
the ice—had not thrown down the slight barriers 
that lay between him and hiv cousin—had not 
declared himself. Why this was he hardly 
knew. He was certainly charmed and fascinated 
by Pausy, who, in his eyes, seemed to have im- 

matured, and become more tender and 
pa Aga the past year. And he found 


at North Court pleasant and com- 








fortable under his mother’s régime, Then be 
was constantly with his cousin, and the simple 
country life pleased him, 

In the dewy mornings he would stroll ont into 
the flower-garden, and find Pansy there with a 
basket ; and he would hold ft for her while she 
nipped off snowy sprays of May, trails of golden 
laburnum and purple byacinth, late primroses, 
acd mixed them with fern-fronds, and decorated 
the breakfast: table and the rooms with them, 
chatting to him all the while in her girlish, 
innocent way, and tasking his help when he 
offered it, Then breakfast would come, and ke 
liked to watch her white bands fluttering 
amongst the cups, and the graceful way in which 
she did the honours. 

After that they would go round to the farm- 
my Bhd populated, ft, fs true—-and visit 

er few pets,. Then a game at tennis or a etroll 

would follow; lancheon, and a dreary dinner ; 
and then {fn the evenings the bired plano would 
be opened, and they would _ hours together 
trying over the new songs he bought for her, 
varying it with chofce bits of Handel or Mozart. 
And while she played or eang, he would watct 
her, and weave a rosy web of dreame for their 
future. 

There was only one thing that annoyed him, 
and that was the rather constant appearance of 
Roger Cleveland at the Oourt, and fn the park 
and grounds ; like the proverbial bad shilling, he 
was always turhing up when not wanted, and 
proved a regular Marplot to Cherton. 

"So the widow Cleveland still lives ab the 
Cottege i ” he remafked one dey after a vielt from 
Roger the previous evening. 

ii Yes,” 

“ Does the Squire find her a good tenant ” 

"Tn what way ?’’ 

” on she pay her rent!’ 

“ ” 


‘*To the exact day 7” 

“No—o, She is generally late with it 1” 

* Sol thonglt,” 

“ Why 1” with an inquiring look at bim 

‘Because that ecrapegrace ofa son of hers 
helps himself pretty freely to all her superfluous 
coin if the poor woman has any,” 

** How do you know ?” 

‘I have been told so by several people.”’ 

“Taken the trouble to inquire 1” sald Pansy. 
with a laugh, ‘How jealous you men are of 
each other |” 

** Yes, I am jealous of him |!” he acknowledged. 
** He ts far too often here to please me |” 

“No one else comes!” she remarked, half 
apologetically. 

‘© A good thing too, 
enough !” 

** Oherton, you are becoming a perfect bear |” 

"I feel like one where you are concerned,” he 
said, bending towards her and opening hia arms, 
“and should like to glveyouahug.” And before 
she could stop him he caught her to him and 
pressed a kiss on her lips, 

“ How dare you?” she cried, as he releszed 
her, stamplog her little foot. 

“Why shouldn’t 1?” he asked, gally. “It 
seems like only yesterday that I used to carry 
you pig-s-back, and that you used to reward mo 
with a kiss, and gave me one at meeting and 


One of his sort is quits 


parting too 

“T was a child then.” 

“True, aad you are ® woman now, and deny 
me the hisses, worce luck! But don’t be angry 
with me, Pansy, for kissing you,” he said softly, 
taking one of her reluctant hands in bis, 

“Tam—very.” 

* You must not be |” 

“Why, pray? Surely I have the right to 
resent an impertinence |” 

“Don’t call it that!’ he cried, turning as 
though she had struck him, ‘It can’ be 
that from me to you |” 

Piro som ! Why not?” she aske:, with a touch 
of eu 

* Because, In the first place, we are cot:ins,” 
he returned, cautiously feeling his way. ‘ They 
are privileged people. Then we were playmates, 
and used to embrace tenderly a long time ago 
when you were a nice little girl; and, thirdly, 
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we msy someday bea great deal more to each 
other than we are now.” 

“QOhberton, you are talking nonsense!" she 
kald, quickly, flushing. 

“No, Pansy, Lam not, Has ib never occurred 
to you, aw rt,” calling her by his pet child- 
hood’s name, that he had loved fn his boyhood, 
“that we might become nearer and dearer to each 
other—learn to love deeply, truly, laetiogly ? 

Not” she murmured, with downcast lids. 

“Then will you think of isnow!? Will you 
try to grow to care for me very much, ss a 
woman should for a man who will be her 
husband!” He D eyo the hands he held 
saoueely ashe spoke, but she maintained a shy 

lence, 

“Don't you think you could care for me, 
dear }” he went on, his voice trembling slightly. 

“‘ [—I—hardly know !” she faltered. 

“Am I distasteful to you !” 

**Oh, no! Chertop, you know you are not |” 

‘Then if you try, perbaps the deeper feeling 
will come, Tell meat the end of a mouth how 
you feel towards me }” 

‘* Yes, I will tell you then,” 

“And now will yougive me one kiss of your 
own accord {” 

He held out his arms ; she hesitated a moment, 
made a step forward, He was just drawing her 
to him, her Ups uprated to his, when the door 
opened, and Cookson uehered in Miss Topay 
Weldon, as they starved apart like gulliy things | 

“ How glad Iam to fiad you in!” exclaimed 
that young lady gaily, for she was sincerely 
attached to Panay, and reverenced her as being 
one of a class to which she, with her plebelan 
birth, despite her money, could not aspire, 

** And I to see you,” returned Miss Churchill, 
struggilng with her embarrasemen!, and atri 
bo ig éasy and natural in her manner to this 
girl, for whom she had a sincere liking, because 
she was so thoroughly unaffected, so unspolled 
despite her wealth, and many admirers and 
tonties. Oaly when a woman {a not sure if she 
has been seen In the embrace of a man, it ls a 
trifle hard to appear cool, 

“T thought you would be out this fine after- 
noon.” 

** No, I was out with my cousin this morning. 
You know Captain Saxby, I think, Cherton, you 
remember Miss Weldon }"’ 

" Certainly Idof Oaly I thought she seemed 
to have forgotten me,” he declared, nonchalantly, 
to hide his consin’s confusion, 

“You had your back to the light,” seld Topsy. 
“So you must forgive my not recognizing you. 
I, of course, should know you anywhere, You 
haven't changed much eince I saw you last,” 

“You flatter me, Miss Topsy, aince I am several 
months older than when we last met.” 

" Monthe don’t make much difference to a man 
whea he Is in his prime.” 

* Oh, really, I am overwhelmed |” 

" What affectation |” 

“Not a bit, I assure you. Now, for instance, 
my cousin never pays me compliments,” with a 
glance at Pansy, whose cheeks were rather white, 
"only snubs me.” 

"Cherton!” she exclaimed, reproachfally, 
looking up and meeting his glance, and the lilies 


ve to roses. 

P “ Truth, coz, You know you do.” 

** Tam not aware of it,” 

" Didn’t you only this afternoon |’ he queried, 
in low tones, meant only for her eara, and hed 
satisfaction of seeing her lids droop, 

“Topsy,” she said, turning sway from him, 
"won't you send away the carriage, and etay fora 
Tew games of tennis!” 

‘Thanks, I should like tt immensely, Ib fe 
such a splendid day for it—still, bright, nos too 
hot.” 

‘Ten I will send Cockeon to tell your coach. 
man to give a message to Mr. Weldon,” and she 
left the room, eud a few moments later the 
aplendid carriage, with its pair of bay borser, the 
result of success in naila, drove off and Miss 
Churehbill returned, 

‘* You must lend me a pair of shoes,” 

** Yes, mine will fit you.” 

* Aud a broad-brimmed hg,” 

© Atrald of your complexton,” put in Saxby. 





** Ot course I am,” she acknowledged, with a 
satlefied peep at her plak and white face in the 
girandole be. 


"Do you ert” 

"No, I do not. Ib fs nob everyone who can 
boss! euch strawberries and cream.” 

‘What a horrible simile!’ che declared, 
making a move,as she put on the great straw 
bat Pansy had brought See. 
the French window, on to the trim, velvety lawn, 
smooth and even ae a billiard iable, which was 
the only parb of the grounds which could lay 
claim to being really well kept. 

"I think them very nice!" retorted Cherton, 
~ “So do I—to eat, But fancy having a 
mottled kind of skin like a preparation of mashed 
strawberries and cream!” 


as he j and shook hands. 
"Of course,” assented, though ia truth 
she was hardly well-p\eased at bis arrival, re 


membering that request of his for a private {n- 
terview, somehow or the other, she did 
not now feel nearly so much inclined to grant as 
she did some weeks ago; nor to encounter the 


gaze of his passionate eyes, especially as she was | 
confidence, 


in Topsy’s and knew she was head 


th this Adonis. 
in 


imperiousvess which he 
obeyed, though he famed fowardly. However, 
after the game, he managed to w — 
have been 


you walt longer?” 

“*T will wait years,” he returned, in passfon- 
ate tones, ‘*if only you will answor sa I wish at 
last!" and then he was obliged to go to escort 
Miss Weldon to her big, brand-new home, where 
everything smacked of money and lack of 
breeding, and nothing, save the girl herself, was 
pleasant or refined enough to sult his fastidious 
taste ; and after they left Pansy and Churchill 
strolled back to the Court in silence, and were 
both very preccew during dinner, and did 
not sing together the evening according to 
their usual custom. 

Indeed, in the weeks that followed a strange 
constrains was on both, and kept them apart, 
and did not favour Cherton’s wooing. Not that 
he could do much to help it on, for be had told 
her he would expect her answer on a certain day, 
and that was the twenty-first of Jane, her birth- 
d 


ay. 

On that day the Scuire after congratulating 
her affectionately, and giving her a handsome 
present, which, by the way, his nephew had 
provided, told her he wished to see her in the 
library, and thither she went shortly after break- 
fast, feeling that a crisis in her life was at hand. 
Spill, she was hardly prepared for what she did 
hear, and her face turned so white, as the Squire 
told her of the terms of her grandfather's will, 
that she looked a3 though she was going to 
faint. ’ 

“Tam all right,” she said, in a hoarse tone, re- 
fa his proffered help, and grasplog the back 
of a chair with both hands so tightly that the 
nalls-looked bloodless from the extreme tension, 
" but I will never, never marry Cherton, I un- 
derstend all now. He can take our old home, 
turn us ont if he likes, still, he canno} make me 
marry him.” 

“You sre mistaken,” cried the Squire, har- 
riedly, “If you refuse him he loses sverythiog, 
and, like yourself, will only receive a hundred a- 


"No wonder he tried to geb me to pledge my 
word to him before I kuew this,’ she said, bit- 
terly, “and secure to himself a fine fortune. 
Oaly he has fatied, I will not marry him, and so 
he will lose all.” 





'*Pansy, don’t say that,” groaned Mr, 
Charchill, F 

“ Why not?” she demanded haughtily. 

** Because,” he returved, shading his face with 
his hand, “you must nod decide rashly until you 
have: heard all. I wanted to spare you, and 
hoped Cherton would have been agreeable to you 
as & husband, and that metters could have been 


aad stepped throngh | amicabl 


y arranged, 

© What do you mean?” she asked coldly, yet 
with a sinking heart, for there was in 
her father’s manner that boded ill, 

"In the firat he will not saffer as you 
re ae well off, “~ he has his 
pay. come, though es comparison 
vo what it would be as master of North Oourt, 


' 
she cried; “and as to the money, what do I 
care for 11 1” 

“You must live, dear child.” 

“T am young, and strong, and I can work.” 

‘*Teue, bujd am old and feeble,” removing 
his band from his ashen face, “and I cau- 
not work.” 

“Father, what do you mean?” she queried fa 

“ That I shali goon be homeless.’’ 

You have the Court,” 

" My difficulties are too great to leb me remain 
here, hy se — * ledgte and pass the 
remnant of my days in poor 

" You shall not, dad!” cies tata pemchiotely, 
springing forward and twining her arms round 
What eas you a0, Panay 1” 

‘hat can you do, Pansy 

"T can work.” 

“That will oniy keep me in rooms, not here,” 
sadly his head, 

“ How much will free you from your difficul- 
ties #” she demanded gravely, some wild idea of 
being able to make it and present {t to him cross- 
ing her mind, 

“Ten thousand pounds,” 

"Ten thoneand, father! What a large 
eum!” 

“True, There la no hops for me, save one. 
No person who can help me save one,” 

* And that is-——” 

“ Cherton i 

** How has he power!” she ssked in low 
tones, after a paus>, while the dusky red glowed 
in either cheek. 

“Ifthe married you, on your" -day he 
would come into some property in on that 
would sell for nl ree tr is, ea ' 
with your consent, as everything w as 
much yours a4 his—and then he could pay my 
creditors and free me from this debt, that clings 
round my throat like a millstone, and Is killing 
me,” 


“Father, don’t!” she whispered, drawing 
his grey head down to her breast, and soothing 
him, “Is there no other way to free the cld 
home?” ‘ 

“ None j ” 

"Could you not borrow the money ?” 

“It is too large a sux, and no one would lend 
it to me now,” with a wan smile at the thought 
of the hooky-nosed, importunate tribe, who 
would not have lent him a penny to save their 
lives, or at any rate, to save his, 

* Would ft pain you to lose the Court—to leave 
ie?” she whis ‘ 

“I think {b would kill me!” he snswered, 
despafringly. . “ And then think,” he went on 
rapidly, “how miserable your lot will be when I 
die?” 


**Don’t, dad,” she epid again, preasing him 
closely in her stropg young arms, “I can't 
bear it,”” 

“ Still you must look this matter full fa the 
face,” he returned, firmly—more firmly than 
he had yet wpoken, “In the natural course of 
events I cannot ilve much longer, and trouble 
and worry will probab'y put an end to my 
existence soon.” 

‘*You would be st rest as far aa money 
matters are concerned,” she sald, slowly sod 
heavily, “if I were married to Cherton Saxby !" 

“T should, my love, be quiteatrest, and happy 
too if I thonght you cared for him?” 
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“ Then—I—will—marry him |” 

* My dear, dear child!” embracing her, 

«That is, I will take his home; I will wear 
his ring, bat we must be as strangers to each 
other 1” 

Pa 1 » 

“That is my decision ! ” 

‘*] fancied onee you cared for him more 
thaa you would ff you looked on him only as a 
cou 

“T did care for him very, very much, and 
might have grown to love him dearly, only my 
f ve Ps ag ace cw ip has veer to my 
knowledge C) @ power torob me o 
my foherftance,” 

“ Panay, be just. It ts nothis doing. Try to 
think kindly of him. Belisve me, he is a noble 
fellow 1” 

“Dad, ib is useless,” she sald, wearily, “I 
cannot think of him as [ used, I will marry him. 
Is not that enough?” and as she spoke, before 
her eyes passed a vision of og oe Cleveland’s 
handsome face, and though she never really 
cared about him, now that she could by no poss!- 
bility marry him, she began to think he was ill- 
need, had @ right to her affection, and deluded 
herself into the idea that she was fond of him, 

“T should like you to be happy.”’ 

4 vd shall never be that now,” with a deep 
z 

“' Try to ba, or I shall feel that you are sacrifi- 
cing too ouch for me,” 

“T could not do that, Nothing would be too 
much of a sacrifice for me to do for you,” she de- 
—* kissing him warmly in the loyalty of her 


“And you will see him?” he sald, 
anxiously. 
Of course. Whenever he wishes,” and then 


with a last embrace she left him, going away 


full of pride, wrath, and ation against the 
man she had promised to wed. 


CHAPTER IV, 

“ Thon ris , thou bi oicing sky, 
¥ea, aes ~ that ts mad call be fesg 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe'er ye be, 
With what deep worship | have atl adored 
The spirit of divinest liberty.” 


Tat evening Cherton Saxby stood by one of 
the long French windows in the drawing-room, 
awaiting the coming cf the woman who was to 
be his wife, 

He bord se and his blac ayes were clonded, 
for he had d from his uncle something of her 
reluctanes to wed him under existing circom- 
stances, and as he had grown to love her passion- 
ately he was hardly well pleased at the turn of 
affairs. Still he hoped to soothe her ruffed 
feelings, and win her love by-end-by, when they 
were married, 

He little knew, alas! the storm of indignation 
against him that raged in her heart, how 
hardened she was egainst him, how changed, 

“* You wished to see me?” 

The cold tones of her voice struck ominously 
on his ear, and he turned with a atart, and found 
her standing a little way off, as though to sliow 
him he must keep his distanca, 

Yes, Iwish to see you,” he sald, slowly, 
looking at her {atently, and taking in all the 
beauty of her face and form, 

She was deathly pale, nob a ves of colour 
adout her face ; even the lipa were white, and hor 
great pansy eyes shone out in startling contrast, 
ib by an sugry light, 
sient you briefly tell me what you wish to 

“As briefly ae I can,” he answered, shortly, 
rather nestled. “You have heard the terms of 
our ‘eo will #” 

‘Yes, I know that you have the power to rob 
ast inheritance.” 


ne fair, aa you——” 
We valle BE cara that parb of the 
parse Bie , icily ; ‘* nothing we can cay wiil 


a I understand you say you will marry 





“T have sald that I will take your name for: 
my father’s sake, to secure his dearly-loved home 
to him, on condition that on—our—wedding-day 
you give me, or rather help me to ralse—so that 
I can give it to him—ten thousand pounds,” 

“IT have told the Squire that he shall have 
that sum to free him from his HMabilittes.” 

"Kind of you to promise what is not yours to 
give,” she sneered, tauntingly. 

“Tels partly mine,” he returned, with won- 
derful forbearance, considering tha) he was 
emarting from a sense of her injustice, and 
wretched at the overthrow of his hopes, 

“I wonder you admit that.” 

"T will admit anything if fb will soften your 
heart towards me,” he orled. 

“€ Nothing will do that,” she declared, firmly. 

‘Don’t you see, when you are my wife, bis 
anxiety about your future will be ad rest, Ba- 
Meve me if I could relieve his necessitfes fo any 
other way I would not ask you to become my 
wife, as it fs disagreeable to you.” 

“We need not trouble each otber mach. We 
can be a husband and wife d /a mode ; you living 
at oneend of the house,I at the other, That 
will sult you ¢” 

“ No, it wili not enit me !” thundered Cherton, 
stung beyond control, “for I love you with my 
whole heart and soul, and would have you care 
for me as much in return. Bat since you wish 
ft, aince I cannot leave you free to give your 
hand with your affection to some fellow luckfer 
than myself, I will marry you, and oar If{ps ehall 
never meet, our hands never touch, no word of 
love from me trouble you, You shall be ac free 
as though I did nob exteb, save that sometimes 
ree will have to put up with my society, let me 

ve under the same roof with you to allence 
chattering tongues, and keep cenasorious people 
from guessing our miserable secret—our loveless 


marriage. 

© That — meets with my fall 
7. she sald, regarding him rather fixedly, 
“ We shall be as strangers ; we need pretend to 
wa) SpE affection for each other |” 

‘ o.”" 


"The Court will have a mistress, and you will 
be its master !” 
% Yes.” 
After thrt one outburst of outraged feeling he 
grew strop,. 
"The bargain is complete }” 
“Notquite, When the ring ie on your finger 
can say that. By the way, I have bought a 
Letrothal for you—-emeralds, It is sald they 
ate fret ato 
ib of +! oyful an 8 
which he had indulged when he bought it, " Let 
me put it on ; or will you take it?” 
it in her hand, and with alight move- 
ment she flang it back, and it fell ab bia feet, 
wear noring of yours, no sign of my 
bondage till I am obliged to,” she retorted 


haughbtily, ’ 

* So belt,” he said, picking {t up and replacing 
it In the case, You won't beable very long to 
do so, as you know by the terme of the wili we 
must be man and wife within a month from to- 


Then snp fix this day three weeks. 
su Z we fis day three wee 
Will that snit you?” 

“Have it when you please,” che answered, 
with aggravating Indiffererce, If ft must be 
done, she thought, the sooner the better. 

‘Then we settle on that date. I will tell 
your father and my mother, and my solicitors 
will prepare such deeds and papers as are neces- 
sury for the raising of the money for the Squire. 
I need not detain you any longer,” he added, 
coolly, and held the door open wide for her to 
thr which she did, without vouchbsafing 
a slogle glance. 

The wedding morning dawned bright and glow- 
Ing, & summer day, with the sky intensely 
blue and cloudless, and ail nature decked fio ibe 
fairest gerb. be 

To poor Pansy the beauty of earth and sky 
acsemed to mock her anguish, The gold glint of 
the corn, the blaze of colour in the garden, the 
jubilant singing of the feathered choristers, the 


There was no joy {qn her proud, sore heart, only 
sorrow and buralllation. 

She was wild to think she must marry in this 
foshion, and a man who wna treating her az 
Cherton hed during the past three weeks, He 
had not addressed a dozen words to her, and 
sent apy communication by his mother or his 
lawyer. 

Still, her wrath and Indignation were useless, 
and with a sigh she turned from the window, aa 
her aunt entered the room, and passively let her- 
self be decked fn her bridal finery, 

Poor Panay! All the time they were arraying 
her she was thinking of the old dear days of 
childhocd, when she wes perfectly happy, and 
thought Cherton perfection ; and, Tn pite of her 
pride, the tears we!icd to her eyes, ands great 
drop splashed on to Mrs. Saxby’s hand, 

* Control yourself, my love,” she murmured. 

“ Aunt, is there no escape? [am so miser- 
able |” she returned, fn the same low tones. 

“Tb is too late to draw back,” said her aunt, 
firmly. ‘‘Have courage, Think of your 
father.” 

" Oh ! Panay, how lovely you look |’ exclaimed 
Topsy Weldon, coming In just then witha big 
bouquet of white roses for the bride, 

“Do 1?” sald the girl, lietlessly, looking at 
her reflection in the long glass, and hardly seeing 
the shimmering white silk, the costly pearls that 
encircled her throat and arms, 

** Lucky girl !” went on her thoughtless friend, 
“ How I wish I stood in your shoes |” 

“ How I wish you d’4!”" muttered the bride 

“T mean, of course,” rattled away Topsy, 
"with a different bridegroom |” and she thought 
of handsome Roger, and e’zhed, 

But her gloom departed quickly, and ehe was 
quite radiant when che stood, with a bevy of 
other pretty girls at the altar, just behind Pansy, 
conscious that Cleveland, who was among the 
guests, was eyelng her admiringly. 

The solemn words the clergyman uttered fell 
dally on the girl’s ears. She hardly seemed to 
realize that she was being married, and atood 
motionless, like a marble statue, and aa colourless, 
while the ceremony went on that bound her for 
all time to Cherton Saxby. 

He was perfectly self-possessed, and gave no 
align of the exultation that made his heart leap as 
he looked at his fair bride, and felt that now she 
was his own, whether she loved him or not, and 
that nothing could part them. 

His responses were made firmly, hers {n low, 
dreamy tones; and all the while her eyes were 
fixed on the white roses, and she was wonder!ng 
how soon they would fade and dle, When he 
took her hand and put the gold circlet on, and 
then the rejected emeralda, he felt her shrink 
away, and ashiver of repuguance shake her, and 
his face flashed and his brows contrasted. 

He had his revenge for that shudder later on. 
After they had signed the register in the vestry 
he kiseed her, 

For a moment her eyes blazed, the hot colour 
rushed to her face, she clenched her hands ; and 
then, remembering with a senee of shame and 
defeat creeping over her that he had the right to 
do {t, and that she must not make a scene before 
all the assembled gnests, she quietly took his 
arm, and with down-drooped, head and flagging 
step walked beside him dowd the alele to the 


carriage, 

She shrank into the farthest corner and turned 
her head away from him, and he did not attempt 
to caress her or utter a word until they were In 
the dainty little room at the Court, which had 
been fitted up as a boudoir for her. Then ha 
took the bouquet from her languid grasp, and, 
holding her two cold bands in his said : 

** Pansy ! try to look happy for a short time ; 
shake off this depression. tr a few moments al! 
our friends willbe here, We must preside ab the 
breakfast, Don’t let them guess the trath, now 
in the firat hours of our wedded life |” 

‘* It Is not @ wedding, simply the carrying out 
of a bargein!” she returned, holding her head 


erect, 
‘Let there be peace between us, Wife, have 
pity on my great love for you!" he pleaded. 
“Don't call me that!” she cried, wrenching 





waving of the verdant leaver, was all mockery. 


her hands free. 
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“ You are that to me now. Nothing can slter 
it. Mine against the whole world !” 

“In name only. An empty mockery,” she re- 
turned, bitterly. 

“You mistake,” he said, firmly. ‘' You are 
legally mine. You owe me obedience. I can 
insist on your submission.” 

"Try to make me submit, and sse what I will 
do,” she exclaimed, passionately, ‘ Obedient to 
you, indeed |” 

“Yes, tome, Your first duty is to me.” 

Re egaabiy | is to my father, and you have 
not given me deeds and which ft 
See ae ea ee from _ his 
troubles, Please give them to me now. I ha’ 
asl ty tamer 4 wely, putting his 

ansy ” a 
hands on her shoulders ail leepieie them there, 
though he felt she shrank from the contact, 
Bnet pacha 52 that I need not give them to 

“Why not!” she demanded, imperiously. 

“ Because the contract fs not fulfilled. While 
you defy me you are nod morally my wife.” 

"Do you refuse to give them to me?” she 
asked, tarning so deathly white he thought she 
would faint. 

- “What if I do!” he queried, gazing steadily 
into the defiant purple eyes. 

“If you do I will publish this miserable. sordid 
motive for our wretched marriage far and near. 
I will not appear at the breakfast I will not 
go one step with you on this wedding journey 
which has been planned to throw dust fn the 
eyes of the world. I will stay here, shut myself 
up fo one room, if nesd be, never see you, never 
speak to you. Do you like the plan?” 

"*No, I do ~y ¥ he returned, with a harsh 
laugh, drop is bands from her shoulders. 
“And as the Squire's feelings must be studied, 
and you seem to have forgotten them, I yield. 
Here are the deeds,” taking several papers from 
a cabinet, and handing them toher. ‘And now 
permit me to lead you to the breakfast,” and 
arm-in-arm these twain, who had been made one, 
went into the gathering of friends and relatives 
with against each other fn their hearte. 

The fast was magnificent, the guests 
merry, the bridegroom feverishly gay. Oaly the 
bride was cold, and white, and silent, and moved 
Ifke one in a dream when Mrs. Saxby told her ib 
was time to g> and don the pretty travelling 
costume. 

She did not rally even under Topey's gay 
badinage, and clung to her father convulsively at 
parting, twinfog her arms round him sgain and 
again, and at last only being Induced to enter 
the carriage by a whispered word of warning 
from her aunt. 

At last she was in, seated beside the groom. 
The door was slammed to, and away started the 
four greys as hard as they could to Northdown 
Station, followed by a volley of rice and satin 
slippers. 

“She doesn’t care for that fellow, I'll lay my 
bottom dollar,” muttered Roger, following the 
carriage with his eyes. ‘I wonder whether she 
would have looked happier if I were at her side? 
Bat.of course it wouldn’t have done for me to go 
in there, as she wasn’t an heiress, I must marry 
money. She is lovely, though. I shall never 
care for any other woman as I do for her,” and, 
heaving a sigh for the “' might-have-beens,” he 
went Into the Oourt, and delighted Topsy by 
paying her the most devoted attentions for the 
reet of the day. 





CHAPTER V. 
*\ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because & Worasu’s fair ? 
Or my cheeks make p21; with care, 
‘Cause another's rosy are? 
Bs she fatrer than the day, 
Or the flowery moads in May~ 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


Har AN HouR later Cherton and Pansy were 
in tbe train, speeding away towards London, 
She reclined in one corner of the carrisge, he In 
the other, 

Both displayed an Immense amount of indif- 
feren:e, Perhaps hers was more real than his, 





though he seemed to be chiefly interested {n the 
Fie'd. However, he cast many furtive glances 
over the top of his paper at his silent com- 
panion, who looked distractingly despite 
her pallor aud the weary droop of mouth. 

He offered her the Times. She took ft and 
threw it down; then he pretended to doze, 
apparently oblivious of her presence. 

** Tired }” he asked, with a prodigious yawn, 
after a while, ~ 

“‘Horribly tired,” she returaed, in languid 
tone, with closed eyes. 

“Slow this, isn’t 1b?” he went on, with 
another yawn. 

* Awfally,” she agreed, coolly. 

“* Wish we could get something to eat to pass 
the time.” ; 

**You should have provided a hamper to 
satisty your oe Se said, sarcastically. 

“Yes. Sorry I ’t think of ft. However, 
we stop at Carne fifteen minutes. I shall be 
able to fortify the Inner man there.” 

“Yes,” 

“Can I get you ?” he asked, with 


eee aoe en = 
. thanks,” she responded, coldly, 
Nevtaline ie 


minutes with a cup of tea and some bread-and-+ 


butter, which he insisted on her taking, and 
which she was secretly only too glad to have, as 
she had not tasted a thing that day. 

“Feel better now!" he queried, carelessly, 
when they were once more flying on through the 

g cornfields, ~ 
“T have not felt ill,” she sald, haughtlly. 
“No, only you looked tired out, ready to 


“T should think you would find studying the 
landscape more interesting than studying me.” 

“Perhaps I might,” he agreed, with aggra- 
vating nonchalance, turning his back on her; 
and then there was a silence, broken after a 
while by a sob. 

‘* Pansy, you are crying,” be exclaimed, and 
in a moment was ab her side. 

“You are mistaken,” said the girl, coldly, 
ee pale, lovely face, with its wistful 


eyes, to 

"*T don’t thick I was,” he remarked, da- 
blously. ‘I wish you would let me comfort 
you,” he went on, tenderly. ‘‘Can’b we be 
friends—if nothing more?” 

“ There can be no friendship between you and 
me,” was the haughty retort, and then she 
stared out at the country over which night was 

to throw her pall; but he did not 
move, and presently he saw her lean back against 
the cushions with an alr of fatigue, and then 


} gradually her head drooped until it reclined on 


his shoulder. 

He did not stir, remaining tly still. He 
had no wish to disturb her. It was charming to 
him to feel her there close to him, to have her 
leaning, as it were, on his strength, Only when 
an awkward lurch woke her, and she jerked her 
head away angrily, and sat very erect, he felt, 


angry, and sore, and miserable ; and felt that he 


was eat upon, relapsing into a sullen silence, 
which lasted until they reached London. Then 
he helped her to alight with his usual courtesy, 
and, leaving his man to look after the luggage, 
called a hansom, and drove off to the charming 
little house In Park-lane that Mrs. Saxby had 
secured for them for the rest of ihe season. 

A late dinner was ready for them, ae ae 
and sppointed ia such style that {» ought to 
have gained words of approval from the most 


spoke never a syllable, and neither did justice to 
the many good things which loaded the table. 

Atterwards he lit a cigar, and suggested that 
wee | should go into the pretty drawing-room, of 
which they had —_ & glimpse ae they passed 
through the hall, and have some music; but she 
declined, and soon left the room, going up to her 
own aparimentr, 

He followed her while in sight with longing 
eyes, and then solaced himeelf as he best could 
with cigars and Sow Aevybaar and about 
midnight followed his bride’s example and went 
upstairs. 

(Continued on page 425.) 





HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 
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CHAPTER XXX", 


*'Grve it me, Nell!” cried Vere, planting 
himself between her slim figure and the door. 
" Not till you have complied with my con- 
ditions,” looking up at him with sparkling eyes. 
“I will do anything you like—afterwards. 
Think of the poor fellow kept a prisoner up- 


*T do, till I die of hing. I thought 
en would have been payee Pt py th rom 
t. , 


**Bat, Nell, it fe no hing matter,” trying 
desperately hard to his own gravity. 
“T assure you but necessity would ever 
have made him pu on.” 


I can’t help ft,” and Vere shook his head ; 

“ft Is his secret—not mine.” 

‘* And this is his whisker, not yours ?"’ 

“Hush! somebody might i 

"That-fe your look-out—not mine!” with a 
parody of bis own words. 

* Bat you wouldn't want to work a great deal 
of mischief against a man never 
anything to hurt you!” 


**I don’t want to give up an advantage with- 


out an equivalent, 
* fech Gor words stamp me!” raising his 


eye in the habit of doing when 
vexed. “ Will ycu give it to me, or will you 


“Tell me what mysterious you were 
ha at Nan's Tower,”—she La him start as 
she her. eyes upon him—"“and when 
have quite satisfied my curiosity on that , 
you may also tell me what occurred to put your 
highness out of temper with me on Friday after- 
noon,” 

“The first le Mallon’s secrat ; but the other Is 
mine, and you are welcome to ft, Do you know 
where you dropped this?” and he drew the red 
Ot Not ail, look it ia surprise, “I 

‘Not at all,’ at it ia * 
didn’t know that I -had lost !t,” 

“ You certainly did not expect me to pick it 
up,” nettled by her coolness, 

tify te commothtog tee tbe, of ribbon?” 

"Tt ve ea ain to compromise 
yourself ah ten tee 
. “ Who dares to eay I did!” her eyes flashing 

re, 

“T, who picked up that bow fn the arbour at 
Nuo’s Tower!” diplomacy forgotten in his 


jealousy. iz, 

"Nonsense, {¢ sever wae there!” {ncredo 
lously. 

‘No use denying {t, for there ft was, After 
what you had told me In the morning I was sur- 


P 
“Then do you know,” a light breaking over 
her puzzled face, * Godfrey lle must 
have put it there ?” 

“ What for, when he hadn’t an idea that we 
were +” 

This seemed incontrovertible, 

“ But [6 can’t have walked.” 

“Tam quite aware of it,” stiffly. 

‘And I never was there but once—the once 
that I told you of; and I don’t wear red bows 
on my habit,” 

He winced, for a falsehood from those pretty 
lips seemed to stab him, and the truth was 20 


clear. 3 

“We won't talk about ft. Love him ff you 
like, but for Hesven’s sake let there be no 
farther skulking |” 

"I leave the skulking to those 
ashamed to a 


@ who are 
fu thelr own c ters |” 


drawing up proudly, " Lady Somerville 
r calling me, 80, perhaps, you will open the 
oor. 

" Won't yon give {t me?” utterly disregarding 

“ To,” 

**Oat of petty esplte towards ms, you are 


“Neila, Nella!” outelde, 
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ea tae cee on Malion. You don’t 
the harm you are doing, or I think you 
would be-sorry.” 

"Tell him to trust me more than you do, and 
° i wait ‘ I 

" How can I trust you! I would give anything 
on earth ifI could!" pride, anger and jealousy 
flashing from his eyes. i 

" Nella, we can’t walt any longer,” Meta called 


out. 

She opened the door and pnb out her head, 

** Please go on ; I'll walk,” 

* But, good gracious, you haven't got your 
hat on!” 

"TI know, i won't take » minute,” in a 
fever for them to go away, that she might not 
lose her chance of an explavation with Cyril. 

Bat Lady Somerville was far too benevolent to- 
pe apes het — them in the mud, 
so she Was com to hurry upstairs, sore) 

her will, with the lost whisker stil! in ee 


When she came dows, p' to spring into 
the carriage with her reba ne hand, = saw 
that It moved off still empty, and that Lady 
Somerville, Sir Edward, Meta, and Vere were 
gathered round a horse, which wes standing, with 
a rough-looking boy at its head, just in front of 
the steps. 
renined oon en ~ a that somet had 

, and, going forward, she recogn!zad the 
horse as Pearl, begrimed with mud, and with a 
broken stirrap-leather, 

“ Has Mr. Somerville come back!” she asked, 


anxiously, 
Meta t hold of her arm, and hid her face | reck' 


on her sobbing convu'sively, 
“We are atrald something has happened to 
the boy,” said Sic Edward, clearing his throat. 


* His horses has come home without him.” 

“I knew it—I knew it!” and Lady Somerville 
clasped her hands together. ‘‘ When he didn’t 
o— home last night I felt that something had 


ppened. 

Texaing tp tie boy, ko shel tha catia wears be 

a , m agaia where he 
bad found the abl i: 

“Up Helmsdale-wood way grazing on the 
heath, with his reins a-hanging down tn front of 
him, and mad all about his knee: as if he had 
been down. 


Meta shivered, 

“ And how did you recognize it as Mr, Somer- 
ville’s ’” 

“I knowed it well enough ; there’s not a horse 
like {t in the county,” 

‘* And you have no ides how he got there?” 

“I knowed nothin’ of Im till I seed Im afors 
my eyes, as I waa drivin’ the cow out, after the 
milkin’ was over,” 
2 Very strange!"’ murmured Sir Edward. 

Go in—go {n,” to his wife, as he put his hand 
pityingly on her shoulder, it mayn’t be so bad 
ae we think.” 


Nella, who felt aghast aud awed, led the 
mother and daughter into the boudoir, deposited 
one on the sofa, another in an arm- + and, 
after, poking rp the fice, sat down on a stool 
between the two, mu every now and then 
Se eeanetione at hopo-eee comfort as occurred 
Tae carriage was send back to the stables, as 
ve ordeal of going through the church service in 
public, with the mind racked by anxiety, was 
more than either the aunt or the cousin could 
make up their minds to face, 
_ Vere knocked at the door, and, ing ib a 
little way, beckoned Wadia. be cauie to bin. 

“Tell Lady Somerville that Sie Edward and I 
are going out to fetch her better news, if we caa ; 
and’’—lowering his volee—“remember that 
Mation is at your ” 


that Mr, Somerviile waa only slightly hurt, and 
he himself up Pearl was no- 
where to be seen.” 
Bat then you never cared for him.” 


"* What has that to do with it? I should be 
very sorry if I thought he had really come to 
;” and with the possibility of his death 

over her head, she felt so shocked that 
Me Bear la ely Somer 

at, my dear, y 8 faint) 

“he would have sentus a messige |” * 
“* I don’t think so—you see men are eo differ- 
ent—he might not think we were nervous,” 
" Hark ! there’s someone jast come in ;” and 
Meta started up, trembling all over with re- 
newed 
Nella slipped out of the room. The servants 
were standing about in groups, their faces wear- 
ing as scared an expression as If Somerville had 
been brought in a corpse. Although he was not 
® favourite !n the household, the mere auepicion 
of his death)cast a mantle over ‘his faults, and 
they only remembered that they had known hin 
from a boy, and always looked up to hint as their 
fatare master. The head housemald had the 
corner of her épron to her eyes ; the cook gave 
ponderous sighs, as she remembered the many 
times she boxed -his ears for steallog jam- 
puffs in the days of his aggressive childhood, 
when she had jast put them straight fo the dish 
to go up to the dining-room. The butler stood 
on the steps, with one or two of the footmen b 
his aide, looking over the broad gravel sweep with 
& frown, not of anger but of sadness, of his 
face, thinking of the many half-sovereigns which 
had found their way into his pocket as hush- 
money for school-boy scraps, before some cloud 
had come over the t young life, and the 
wild, high-spirited boy developed into the 
less, sorrow-stricken man of the world. 

None of the household went to church— 
grooms, gardeners, and stable-boys started off In 
different directions to look for the missing man ; 
and the maids decided unanimously that it 
would be anbecoming and disrespectful to be 
seen in public when euch a calamity was hanging 
over their master’s house. 

Meta, unable to keep stil], roamed from room 
to room, and finally established herself on the 
top of a windy turre®, in front of an attle win- 
dow, which commanded the best view of the 
neighbourhood. 

Nella, uncertain which she ought to be with, 
Meta or Lady Somerville, hovered between the 
two, haunted by the death-like look of Godfrey’s 
face when she met him on the road to Alverley. 
Oace or twice the horrid fear of suicide flashed 
across her mind—he looked so wild, as if capa- 
ble of any scb of desperation ; but she banished 
it resolutely, and tried to convince herself that 
he would turn up after a few hours had paseed, 
with a few bruises on hie knees and elbows, and 
a lame excuse as to the reason for his not having 
let them know of his welfare. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


MzanwHitk, Mr, Mallon was pacing up and 
dowa his room with the impotent impetuosity of 
a caged tiger. Vere had put hie head ioto the 
room and told him of the return of Pear! with- 
out her master, then gone off in a violent hurry 
without answering any of his questions. 

Danvers was sent down to glean any parti- 
culars that he could ; but there was little to tell, 
except that the horse had been found by Helms- 
dale-wood, with clods of mud upon his knees, 
as {f he had been down, 

Ts the skin broken?” Mr, Mallon asked, 


qaickly, 
* No, alr ; quite whole, withoub so much as 6 


**Then the mud might be some cursed dodge, 
to give them all a fright! Danvers, do you 
think {¢ would do if I cut the one whisker into 
two #” stil] in front of the looking- 
glass as the bright ¢ occurred to him. 

Rivers rubbed his and put hie head on 
one side, as if the matter carefully. 

“You see, slr, it isn’t as if you were wearing 
them for a hornament ; the half would only hide 
such small mn of your face that Mr, Somer- 





ville,. if he be anywhere above ground, 
would ‘ you without any difficulty.” 


" Yes, I suppose so 1” disconsolately. ‘‘ Curse 
it all why the devce did one drop off if the other 
— on?” 

ou see, sic, you gob v wet, acrambilo 
through hedges In the deck, cae a damp re 
was we all the while. Bat you've kept it up 
wonderful these four days; and many times 
my heart’s been in my mouth lest the truth 
should come out; and then, poor Sir John, it 
would have cut him up that he never would have 
held his head up again,” 
Victor's dark eyes softened to almost womanly 
tenderness as he thought of his father—the poor 
old man! His only pride was in his handsome, 
chivalrous-minded boy, who seemed born to carry 
the old name with courage and honour through 
the world ; and when that son was dragged from 
under hie roof, and accused of a shameful murder 
it is no exaggeration to ssy it nearly killed him. 
During the long tedious weeks that preceded 
the trial, he had changed from a vigorous 
middle-aged man, witha firm upright figure, toa 
bent, worn-out old man, glad to support his fall- 
ing strength on a stout stick, Ib seemed as if the 
shame and daoger had literally been » heavy 
burder, which had bowed down his back. 
Victor, stung almost bo madness by the false 
charge, resented compassion as if ip had been an 
insult ; and felt so fierce and that he was 
fuclined to quarrel, even with the few friends 
that still stuck to him. Bat in the midst of the 
storm of passion he wae always gentle with his 
father, pubtlug on a forced cheerfulness that the 
old man might be cheated Into thinking that the 
trial was only a sham, got up by Somerville fn his 
bewilderment ab the loss of his slster. Wher it 
was over, and the jary let him off through want 
of snfficlent evidence, be came back to his home 
and tried to go on as if nothing had happened, 
eating hie heart out in allence, in order to 
make hie father think that all was well with him, 
But the old man’s love made him too clear- 
sighted to be eaelly taken in, He saw that " his 
boy,” as he always called him, wae elmply fretting 
himself to death, and so sent him away from the 
Grange to be » wanderer on the face of the earth 
—an innocent Cain, yet with the mark of blood 
branded on his forehead. 

When travelling he adopted the name of Mallon, 
that all men migut not shrink from him as if he 
were a leper. None could know the wild craving 
for news of Dulcie which possessed him, although 
he had sworn that all was over between them. 

Writhing at the thought that her name might 
be connected with that of a convicted felon, he 
wrote to her as soon asthe firat bewllderment 
had passed, to tell her that whiclever way the trial 
went he wished her to be free. A dull despair 
came over him when the renunciation was 
complete, the trial over, and he knew that they 
had given him his life after making 1b utterly 
worthless. 

He had plenty of money with nouse forit, It 
would have been a thousand times better for 
him if he had been obliged to work for his 
living ; for Industry is the only panacea there 
isfor grief, Bat without necessity to push him 
on, he had not the moral courage to ask for 
employment, saad face the usual questions as to 
his antecedents. 

Without any motive, except to escape from 
England, he went over to Irelend, and chanced 
to come across Cyril Vere walking in the Pheoilx 
Park with a friend, Vere instantly forsook his 
other friend and came towards him, with eager 
outatretched hand. Evidently the hateful trial 
had made no difference to him; and Victor's 
heart grew several degrees warmer after his 
cordial ting. Cyril made him come and 
dine with him at the Curragh, and then fb was 
that the scheme was broac which was to 
make the outcast regain his former place in 
society and enable the lover to reclaim his bride. 

Is pape ogded gh vlyenneadhe a sony 
and appear once more In the same neigh - 
hood where he had kaown the happlest days of 
hie life; but his good fame depended on the 
success of the abterapt, and Dalcie’s white hand 

t be the priza! 
th Somerville dead, and Robina gone, his 
last chance seemed to be dying ; but he was Ina 





fever to go ont and scour the country once egain, 
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av he did last night when this ridicalous accident 
of the loss of his whisker made it impossible for 
him to move. He was afraid of risking too 
muciu when hfe father would suffer eo terribly 
from the consequences of exposure as well asa 
himself ; bub he could scarcely constrain himself 
to keep indoors wheu a great deal seemed to de- 
pend on hi: own exertions, 

Consequently, he fretted and fumed in wild 
impationca, driviog Danvers almost mad by his 
reiterated questions as to what was to be done 
next—whether hairdressers’ shops were likely to 
be hermetically closed on Sandays} What was 
the earliest hour at which he could send off a 
telegram ? &o., &). 

The valet was thankfal to escape, on protien 
of {nquiring whether anything had been heard of 
Mr, Somerville, as yet ; and Victor was left alone 
to pace up and down the room, as he had done 
all the ree of the morning, and pant for free- 
dom, with the eagerness of 2 poor negro shat up 
in the hold of » slave-dhow. His reflections 
were interrupted by a gentle knock at the door, 
outside which Nella was standing, with rozeate 
a" oa her cheeks, and a smal! packet In her 

and. 

“ Can't come in!” shouted Mallon, in a fright, 
remembering that he had forgotten to lock it 
behind Danvers, 

“J don’t want to,” sald a soft voice, which he 
recognised, to bis immense surprise, as Miss 
Maynard's, ‘ Cyril told us that you were unable 
to move; so I've brought a remedy which, I 
think, will do you a great deal of good.” 

“Awfally obliged !—indeed, I’m more than 
grateful—but—but nothing, I am afraid, will do 
ms any good till I’m able to ged a prescription 
from London doctor, So sorry I can’t open 
the door,” 

“T couldn’t come fn if you did; but, as you 
were only suffering from paralysis of one c' 
I euppote you can use your arms. Open the 
door, the least chink im the world, and I'll 
pronase to shut my eyes, if you like, whilst I 
poke it through.” 

Victor lonked Intensely puzzled, 

“You are extremely kind to trouble yourself 
about me——” 

"Bs quick, or somebody will come!” 

** But nothing will really do me good.” 

"Then why did you shut yourself up because 
you dropped ib last night #” 

The door flew open, and Mr, Mallon stood 
atraighb {mn fronh of her, looking so intensely 
comical, with s red handkerchief tied round his 
face, that she nearly burst out laughing. 

“How can I ever thank you enough?” he 
sald, fervently, as he took the recovered treasure 
in bis hand. 

‘Remember, you can’s come oub yet,” she 
said, with » knowlog nod. “ You've got to 
recover from facial paralysis, and that takes a 
very long time,” 

“Not with you as a doctor to pull me 
through,” 

“ Hash!” 

She pub her finger to her Hps to caution him 
to be ailent, and fled down the passage, at the 
bottom of which she met Meta 

I was just looking for you,’ she said, with a 
weary sigh. “Do you know, Nella,” clinging on 
tc her arm, “I have a fancy that you would 
a, better how to find him than apyone 
else!” 

Nella opeued her eyes, 

« Why ; ” 

** You are eo clever, and so wide-awake. Papa 
end Mr. Vere have gone to Helmsdale-wood ; 
bub that may be quite a wrong direction, for ”-- 
with # Ifttle catch in her breath— we don’t 
know how otany miles Pearl may have gone after 
she had thrown him!” 

“No; and he may have stopped somewhere 
on the road. Of course, I'li go if you like, 
Tell them to saddle Limerick whilet I get into 
my habit,’ 

q $6 bo dear, good thing! I wish you liked him 
better !"* 

** You don’t want me to love him as much as 
you do, I suppose tf” 

* Not quite; but you needn’t hate him.” 

‘IT shouldn't, if he would let me alone; bub, 





you see, he lo always teasing me!” as she led the | her horse, and—~Nella was nob sure, but she 


way into her room. mil 

“Tonly wish he might do it again |” as the 
taera came into her syes, “Ob, Nella! surely | 
you will be gorry if he never comes back }" 

“You, dear; that I should!” ehe answered, 
truthfully ; for mow that he was removed #0 
suddenly out of her way, she began, like the 
reat, to forget his faults. 

Meta went downstairs to order Limerick, but 
found that all the grooms and etable-boys had 
gone out in a searching-party, headed by the 
coachman, 

Ope of the footmen, however, who had begun 
life in the stables, volunteered to perform the 
taek of saddling the horse, to her great relief, 
and { was nob long before he was bronght round 
to the hall door. 

She was very much grieved to think that 
Nella would have to go ont alone, bud promleed 
to eend Peter after her if he came home in 
time. 

Lady Somerville did not approve of her going 
atall, acd {nelsted upon her baving something 
{n the way of luncheon before she. started, to 
which Nella would only comply if they cousented 
to keep her company. 

Tbh was a meal, the builer and footmen 
atealing round the table with the varlous dishes 
in solemn allence, whilst the bands that helped 
themseslve: shook, so that they could scarcely 
handle knife and fork, and tears mixed with the 
sauces on their plates, 

Nella was thankful when ib was over, for 1b was 
the ghastliest mockery of a luncheon at which 
she had ever assisted, 

Kiseing Lady Somerviile, she hurried {unto the 
hall, and started as quickly as ehe could, 

called after her mavy last inj anctions, 
and Neila looked back over her shoulder with a 
compassionate glance ab the poor little pstient 
face, with white cheeks s wet with tears, 
feeling that she would do much to bring back fts 
colour and cheerfulness, but not knowing that 
she risked all that she held most precious in lifs 
as she rode slowly down the drive with the 
joomy eky of the dall winter’s afverncon over- 
sd, and Meta’s *‘ Bring him back to ma” fn her 
ears, 


CHAPTER XXXII 


Nor knowing that Mr, Mallon bad been to 
Nan’s Tower on Saturday afternoon and found 
io empty, Nella natmrally concluded that if any- 
thing had really happened to Godfrey Somer- 
ville, the news would probably travel there as 
g00n as anywhere else, Therefore she made up 
her mind to ride boldly up to the door and make 
inquiries, 

If no one would answer her knock, she 
would ride back and feel that she had done her 
beat. - 

Anyhow, no harm could possibly come of ft, for 
if she happened to meet Cyril on the road, she 
would tell him her purpose, and persuade him to 
come with her. 

Poor Godfrey! Now that he was dead, perhaps, 
Cyril would cease to be jealous of him. Bat 
what was the good of that, if they became good 
oe = before his marriage with Dalcie 

% 


Ob, dear! this world was a very tormenting 
one, in which everyone tnt the Somervilles— 
father, mother, and daughter—seemed bent upon 
teaslng her as much as possible, 

At Elstons her life had been so gulet and un- 
eventful, that she had found difficulty in counti 
the days, but now she woke every morning wi 
the expectation of a surprise, and was rarely dis- 


appointed. Still she would not exchange the oue 
for the other, a ng was bepterthan monotony; 
and though she had not known 1, Mise Arkwright 


must have becn on the a long before she her- 
self came to Somerville Hall, 

She was pretty enough, certalnly, to meet the 
most fas taste; but her conduct towards 
Mr, Mallon, “ — stranger, would have ra 
to most rather extraordinary, letting him 
fddle-tatdle for such a time about the 





arrangs- 
ment of her habit, after he had helped her on > 


suspected it—allowing him to squeezs her band. 

Her thoughts strayed to Mr. Mallon, captive 
in his own room, first, because he had lost his 
whisker, and secondly, because he bad to recover 
from a fictitious disease, 

She could scarcely help laughing as she re- 
called his nu of surprive as she handed 
him the little packet, and thonght it would have 
been great fun te keep him without {t a little 
longer, if Cyril had not made her nervous as to 
the consequences. Then she reproached her- 
self severely for thinking anything great fun, 
when she did not know if a friend of hers wers 
alive or dead. It so dreadfully 

A map was coming towards her, who looked 
rather Itke an ostler io bis Sunday garb. As 
he was the first Individual whom had niet 
she pulled up and asked if he bad heard of 
= who had been thrown from his 

oree 


The man pulled off his hat, and scratched his 
head. 


“Danno about a ’orse,” he sald, slowly, aa if 
waiting for an idea which was loth to come ; “ bat 
there be a gemman ap at our place with s cut on 
wate which ’e anid as ‘ow ’e ’ad got ina 
8 1 ‘ 

“Where is your place?” she asked, eagerly, 
feeling sure that the " gemman” was Somer- 
ville. 

oe yonder—Fox and ‘Ounds—turn to the 
right.” 

She did as she was bid, and rode down the 
first lane she came to, till she saw the sign fn 
front of her, with its wonderfal pack of hounds in 
full cry after a fox as big asa Hon. 

The landlord himself was standing at the door, 
and came forward at once to know what he could 
do for her. 

There wae a sick gentleman in the front par- 
lour, who had hurt himself by a fall, he » in 
anewer to her inquiries, and he offered to hold 
her horse, bis man being out of the way, if she 
didn’t mind taking the trouble to go in and see 


him—first door on the right. 

Nella slipped down with great but 
felt a sudden feeling of shyness as stood in 
the passegs, wondering if Somerville would be glad 


to see her, or sorry to be found out, Then re- 
membering the anxiogs ones ab home, she tapped 
atthe door, aud récelving no auswer, pushed {t 
gently open, and went in. 

Instead of Godfrey Somerville’s pale, onet- 
looking face, with his short, black hair tumbling 
over bis white forehead, she saw an old man, 
with purple cheeks and stubby the top of 
his head swathed in a a 
white choker round his neck, leaning back in an 
arma-chair fast asleep, with a pair of double eye- 
glasses dropping off his nose, and his podgy hands 
res on a bundle of tracts, 

Nella could scarcely help laughing at the 
ridiculous contrast between the a: ‘looking 
diasonting minister, and the fadividual whom she 
was In search of, a: she hurried out nolselessly 
for fear of waking him. 

She told the landlord that it was a mistake, 
and got on her horse by means of an foverted 
beer-barrel, which had been often used for the 
same purpose by {nebriate farmers who found 
looking after the stirrup very perplexing work 
when you saw two instead -of one, and both ran 
away from you as goon as you thought you had 
mastered them, 

Annoyed at having been brought so much ou 
of her way for nothing, Nella trotted brisk! 
back into the high road, the sound of the churc 
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When she reached the lawn she thought of the 
day when she had first looked up at thet desolate- 
looking tower, aad Somerville had threatened to 
shut her up in it {f he chose, She shuddered at 


anewered, she all 
ent See eee Edward or Oyril on 
the r . vty 
She had refrained from telling Meta of her in: 
tended vialt to Nun’s Tower, knowing that the 
statement would excite Immense surprise, 
bring down on ber a shower of questions 
she would find {t hard to answer without betray- 


ricade were being moved away, and it was 
sufficiently to let the gruff voice of Sarah Pren- 
a come out of it. 

$ ‘a there 1” 

‘*Miss Maynard. I’ve come to sek if you've 
heard g of Mr. Somerville ¢” 

*§ Don’t know the name.” 

“Bab I think you know him,” persuasively, 
*'as I met him here once in the summer,” 

“ He might have been here—can’t say. Many 
gentlemen come here out of curiosity like.” 

“T saw him with my own eyos—my horse ran 
away with me and brought me here against my 
will—don’t you remember!” trying to catch a 
€ of the hard, coarse face wi p 

And then-there come another wanting all 
sorts of things; there’s no end to’em,” - 

* Jast tell meif he is alive or dead?” coax- 
ingly. 

ac don’t know him, I tell a There are no 
Somervilles here ; they Mve in a grand place out 

Alverley. You had better ask there.” 

“ Bat I've jast come from there. Oh, do tell 
me quick Phong, —— a rer oe or 
aay ae, ows. .“Itis getting so late, an 
ot What fa he to ye st eyela the pretty f 

' to you?” g the pre ‘ace 
curiously through the chink. 

oN ; go bry femily are In great dis- 
tress, = TT, what you would feel if he had 
been like a son to you, and youdidn’t even know if 
he were dead |” 

The soft volce was so pathetic in its earneat- 
ness that even Sarah Prendergast was involun- 
tarlly touched by {t, and she shut the door, eay- 
tng she would make {fo of some one elee, 

0 Bi 43 have picked up a bit of newa about 
the A 


Left alone on the doorstep Nella felt obliged 
to go down and pat Limerick’s neck for com- 
y, unconscious of the eyes which were watch- 
from behind the curtain {n the window 

above the portico, 
Presently the door opened, and fiarah Pren- 
to her surprise, asked her civilly to step 


“*Thark you, I hayen’t time to come in,” she 


sald, timidly, & great reluctance to. 
} pom. BR, +heA toll tae whore 


to see some eervant with a message, che saw | 
Godfrey Somerville standing in the doorway, 
alive and unhurt, but with a strange look of 
delight In his eyes which made her wish herself 
ten thousand miles away ax he came In, and 
closed the door behind hic. 


— ee 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


"Tats laan unexpected pleasure,” said Somer- 
ville, with a slight bow. "I thovght Meta 
might come after me, bat not you.” 

‘She and prayed me to go and look 
for you, eo I came here as ths only p'ace I could 
think of. Now I will go home as fast as I can,” 
sg nervously towards the door, “and tell 
lem to their tears.” 

"Stop a bit!” placing himself in such a post- 
tion that-he entirely blocked the narrow passage 
between the table and the door, * Did you tell 
‘them where you were coming ¢” 

Hwe No; I held my tongue out of charity to 


“Nell, you areatrump!” his eyes sparkling 
as he drew a deep breath of relief, 

“Til tell them all if you call me that again,” 
her cheeks flushing with anger. 

“No, you won't; {t would be absurd to call 
you anything elee when we live so much under 
ath OR roof together, Did they think I was 


" Yes, of course they did. Yceur sunt and 
cousin have been crying their eyes out.” 

“ And yout” fixing his eyes upon her. 

"T took the trouble to come and look for you ; 
surely that was enough |” 

“The best thing you could do,” 

© Ave you going bo ride back with me, be- 
cause I can’t keep Limerick standing In the 
cold $” 

"Nob yet, Sit down, I have heaps of things 
to say to you.” 

** You can tell me them at Somerville.” 

"With five palr of eyes to watchme! No, 
thank you.” 

He was anxious not to frighten her, but every 
pulse was throbbing with wild and almost un- 
controllable agitation. Aud he had some difi- 
culty In keeping his voice calm and steady, 

“Sic down,” pointing imperatively to a chalr, 
**T must speak to you, bat Heaven knows what 
I shall say.” 

Atraid of exciting him, she dropped obediently 
Into a seat, throwing an anxious glance at the 
barred window behiod her, and then at the door, 
which she determined to reach on the first 


tae ty. 

merville sat down beside her, and kepb his 
right arm on the back of her chair, which con- 
strained her to lean forward, résting her elbow 
om the table. He seemed lost In thought; the 
silence became so. oppressive that she broke It 
with the first question that occurred to her. 

" Why did you pretend to be dead }” 

“Why shouldn’s 1? My whole life’sa lic; 
and one more or less makes little difference,” 

* I should be ashamed to say #0.” 

‘Shame lis for girle like yourself, when they 
commit some trifling peccadillo, which seems to 
them an enormous crime, Perhaps I felt 1b when 
a boy ;*now I have done so much that I don’t 
know what it feels like-——I am past it.” 

; “T must go,” trying to rize, bub he prevented 
t. 


I want to talk to 


ou. 
“*Then be quick, for Heaven’; eake, Think 
of thoze at home.” 

“14 rather think of you,” with a smile. * Look 
here, Nell, I’m going to confexa to you—just as if 
you were & t, and I wanted absolution, I 
wasn’t a bad fellow once—not altogether bad, I 
mean. Shall Itell you what made me sot I 


“Stay Where you are, 


had a slster—just about the same as your- 
self—the , cheerfest little creature that 
ever lived ”. med as be was by the life be 


had chosen to lead, In talking of her his Up 
trembled, “We were as fond of each other as 





we could be—quite foolish for a brother and 


| little heart broken, her mind gone. 


slster—and we were happy—wanting nothing 
more than to be together.” 

He psused, and leant his head on his hand, as 
e the remembrance of it were too much for 
hi. 

** Then Maltravers came, I don’t know, but he 
made her love him ; and I, who had been de- 
voted to her al! these years, was put on one aide 
asif I were nobody. I should have made up my 
mind to {th if he had married her, and made her 
& husband, but, Instead of that,” his eyes 
flashing with sombre fire, ‘' he came down here, 
fell over head and eare In love with Dulole Ark- 
wright, and gave my alster back to me, her poor 
Wasn’t that 
enough to make a man swear there couldn’t be a 
Heaven ¢” 

Nella turned to him with tears ia her eyes, 
her kind heart fall of compassion. 

* Poor fellow!” she murmured, softly, all bi 
roughness and inaolence forgiven becauze of his 
sorrow, 

**Am I to be blamed for regarding that man as 
a murderer?” be asked, fiercely, “ He killed 
her reason—he destroyed her life, as much 
aa if he bad taken her by the throat and 
strangled her, I paid him as he deserved, and 
if he had been hanged on the gallows, I should 
have considered that the death was too good for 
him.” 

“Then your sister ie nob dead,” her mind be- 
wildered, as she felt one mystery, 2t least, un- 
folding iteelf gradually before her, 

“Are you anxious to clear Victor Mal- 
travers ?” he asked, with a sneer. 

*'T don’t know him,” she said, proudly. “But 
if you have done him a wrong I should ke him 
to be righted.” 

"“Dido’t he wrong me firet? 
undo that?” 

“No, but surely his punishment has been great 
enough already,” 

“Ahi Ises, You want to give him back to 
Miss Arkwright, fo order that Vere may be free. 
Well, it depends on yourseli, I’m sick to death 
ofitall, I'll throwup the game if you give the 
Ww 


Oan anything 


ord,” 

*'T?” Jookipg ab him with startled eyes. 

“Yes, you. Do you know that my aunt has a 
perfect horror of madness, and ff I confess Robin's 
misfortune, I lose my last chance of the Somer- 
ville inheritance.” 

** Meta would never throw you over.” 

“Not Meta, poor Hotle soul, but her parents 
would, and she is completely ia their hands. Bat 
do you think I should care?” leaning forward 
with sudden eagerness, 

“TI know you would,” speaking quietly, though 
her heart beat fast atthe look In his eyes as he 
turned them fall upon her, “I can’t watt 
another moment.” 

“And do you know why I have told you all 
this ?” laying hie hand on her shoulder to keep 
her where she was, and bending down so that bis 
mouth came very near to her ear. “ Because 
you can’t betray me-you won’b have the 
chance.” 

“What do you mean?” as she shivered, and 
drew herself as far from him as the limited space 
ellowed. 

** T mean that if I am going to be virtuous you 
shall be my reward, Listen, itell, and don’t look 
so frightened, child--I won’t bite,’’ 

“I want to go?” 

"You shall, but it shan’t be yet; and when 
you go, I shall go with you.” 

It isridiculous to alt here talking in the dark 
when we can do {t so much more comfortably at 
the Hall,” trying to hide her alarm, which was 
rapidly increasing. 

Do you object to thedark? I don’s, ¥ rather 
like ib, and I bave special reasons for aot w'shing 
to light the candles. It might be a algnal to 
the sples outside, It is light enough still for me 
to see you, and that fsall Iwant, Dut walt a 
moment, I want to talk. You are sorry for 
Maltravers ; well, he shall be cleared and made 
free to marry his Dalcie if he likes. You think 
Meta & great deal too good to be thrown away on 
a husband who does not care a farthing for her, 
t io a cousinly way. And all this I om 





excep 
ready to do—and why?” 
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"BOW CAN 1 EVER THANK YOU ENOUGH?" MR, MALLON SAID, FERVENTLY, 


Because you are tired of acting a falsehood,” 
“ Not a bit of it. Iam golng to do It because 
I. cannot have two wives by the law of the land, 
and you must be one 1” 

" Never!” trying fn vain to struggle to her 
feet, but he threw arm round her, and kepd 
her down, 

** Don't you know that I can’t do without you } 
It is your own fault. 1 told you so from the 
first. Nell, dear, listen to reason, and don’t 
tremble so, as if I were going to kill you. You 
will stay here quietly to-night, and then to- 
morrow we will start for Paris by the early-———" 

“ Leh me go !” 

** Not likely, after longing for this, till I could 
think of nothing elae,” drawing her to him, and 
kissing her cheek. 

. “ mr me go!” struggling frantically. ‘‘ Help | 
elp ” 

‘** You may scream the house down, if you 
like ; bat, Nell, be reasonable. I don’t want to 
frighten you. I would do anything on earth to 
make you happy.” 

“Then take me home!” panting with fear 
and indignation, 

“IT can’t do that,” looking down at her with 
eyes that seemed on fire, bub restraining himself 
from any further demonstration. "If you won't 
— with me quietly, I shall have to carry you 
od. 

“That wouldn’t be sasy in England,” striving 
hard to find some means of frightening him in his 
turn. “Ifyou got me away, I should find some 
means of coming back. I wouldn’t stay with 
you for a day, or an hour!"’ 

“TI think I should know how to keep yon,” 
with a smile, 

“And when I came back I would tell your 
secrets far and wide; there should not be a 
<a of England where you could show your 

ace ”» 

‘I shouldn’t want to; bub you are not the 
sort of girl to betray a friend,” 

" A friend |” with contemptuous emphasis, 

“Yes, lm a better friend than Vere. He 





flirted with you down at Elsione, and never told 
ou that he had his eye on an heiress, When 
am I ready to give up everything, money, 
position, and reputation, if only I may have you 
for ever,”"——his chest heaviog——“ you, Nell, ag 
the world |” 

“Oh, Mr. Somerville!” clasping her hands in 
passionate entreaty, 

‘‘Mr, Somerville!” he repeated, ecornfully. 
* Call me Godfrey, or I won't listen to you.” 

‘* Godfrey, let me go home! Perhaps after a 
time I might like you better—and then——-” 

“ You would betray me, and ensp your fingors 
at me afterwards, I’m up to you!’ he said, 
roughly, 

“No, I would not breathe a word,” ready to 
promise anything in her desperation. " Godfrey, 
don’t you understand! If you took me now 
against my will I should hate you for ever and 
ever ; if you let me go I shall be so grateful,” 
her lips quiveriog, her cheeks as white as death, 
Ob, if some lucky chance would only send Cyril 
to her help ! 

" No, no, I cannot let you allp. Why shouldn’t 
you marry me, Nell, and be Lady Somerville 
when my uncle dies.” 

“ Because I hate you !” shaking all over with 
impotent passion. ‘ Ob, Heaven help me!” as 
she realised the utter helplessness of her posftfon, 
and the tears began to ran down her white 
cheeks. 

“ My darling,” leaning over her fondly, whilst 
the moonlight streamed through the uncurtalned 
window, and showed his black head in close con- 
tact with the gold,“‘I will make you happy, as 
sure as death !” 

“You couldn’t, Oh, help! belp! help! ” 

“Don’t tire your poor little throat ; you are 
as much alone as if you were In the middle of 
Salisbury Plain!” 

© There [s a woman in the house,” 

Yes, in my pay. IfI chose to murder you 
she would not stira finger to help you !” 

Still he seemed anxious to silence her by play- 
fully putting his fingers on her mouth, This 





gave her a ray of hope. She threw back her 
head and shouted. 


She saw his face change as footsteps came 
hurriedly down the hall, In breathless silence 
she waited for the opening of the door. 


(Zo be continued.) 








Two shipwrights have invented an Ingenious 
device for closing watertight doors In the bulk- 
heads of warships. When water obtains access 
to any compartment, it causes a bell to ring, 
— a few seconds later the doors close auto- 

Costiy Cams Fish.—The most beautifuland 
costly fishes ia the world come from Obina, and the 
rarest and most expensive of all is the brush-tail 
pecimens of rep gente ag “Un h 


in her flofty gown, at the next it becomes a sharp 
and stiff weapon of attack and defence. In some 
parts of China gold-fishes are held in the greatest 
reverence and awe, In Tal- they are used 
ae idols, and, when not mean oe ey 
poopy wy Sy ag ally 34 
tation of living fishes. 

is prayed to Pee ee bs a The 
dwelliog- places of dragons are usually resorted to 
by the people to pray for rain, but any fish, frog 
or reptile found near ® dragon pool will make 6 

enough {dol 
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PHILIP SAW THE CURTAINS PUSHED ASIDE, AND AN OLD MAN STOOD ON THE THRESHOLD. 


——— 


REDEEMED BY FATE. the lightning came only now and then in ‘itful | whom they must be delivered; he was an old 
gleams, the thunder died away in faint echoes | and trusted friend of Philip's, and would cer- 


—0i— among the distant hilis, and the earth lay calm as seme do = rows to forward the young man’s ; 
OHAPTER XXXII; a eam | infant, under skies from which the | interest. Soto him she resolved to go in the 9 
x clouds rolled, iba clear, dark blaerobe, | morning, as early as she could ; and, having thue 


Owixa probably to her excitement, Haldée | spangled all over with diamond stars. determined, she went back to the fireplace, to 
could not sleep that nighd, but lay in bed, her Then Haldéo got up, feeling rather ashamed of | make sure she had taken ail papers from the 
thoughts taken up by the problem of Philip’s | her abject terror (lt is so easy to be brave when | recess, In doing so, she stumbled over a brick 
unaccountable 8; and so mach occupled | there is no longer any cause for alarm!) and | that layin her way, and fell forward, twisting 
with it, that it drove away even the remembrance | lighting @ candle, went to the fireplace to see | her foot under ber, 
Se te ee Sennen Soames one bone Sain y a ° , , 
wedding ; ospective meeting with her A heap of bricks and mortar lay on the floor, Soon after breakfast the next morning, ag S:a- 
father, to which, knowing his secret, she | and the mantel-plece itself—a very old and curious | forth and Plereon were seated together in the 
had looked forward with a certain amount of | one of antique oak—had apparently become | little, clean parlour of the Ruthven Arms,” a ser- 
dread, ” loosened by the shock, for ite ting centre'| vant came to the latter saying that a ‘person ” 
The atmosphere, meanwhile, had grown heavier | had fallen out, thus revealing a hollow space that | wished to see him ; and the “ person,” on belog 
and more oppresaive, and by-and-by, » vivid curve | it seemed had been used as a hiding-place for | shown upstairs, proved to be none other than 
of blue light flashed acrose the sky, aud was fol-| documents; perhaps, in the old days when | Susan Galeford, Haldés’s maid, who delivered o 
lowed by a loud, sharp clap of thunder. Then’ Charles Stuart was flying from his Puritan | note and packsge, which she had been, she said, 
the storm broke—no electric summer shower, | pursuers, and loyalty was treason to be crushed | instructed to give into the hands of the barrister 
with harmless, rose-coloured lightning playing out under Cromwell's iron heel. If this had been | himself. 
. 80, ite secret had been handed down to succeeding | a the girl’s departure he opened the note, 
Heaven's fountains had been broken up, and were | generatione, for theré'were some papers In it now, | which contained a few words from Haidée, stating 
all pouriog out their mighty torrents to flood thie | and they did not appear to be of any great an- | [n what manner she had found the sealed packet, 
earth, ulty ether, * and aaying abe would have brought it herself, 
Toe lghtu was incessant—long, jagged, ée stepped carefully amongst the débris, | but that she had hurt her foot, and could not 
violent streaks, glanced through the mist with | and took them out, and then carried them to the | walk very well ; and then, after examining the 
a terrifying and ghastly beauty, and which fol- | table to examine the ght of the candle. | writing and crest on the envelope, Pierson pro- 
lowed each other so closely that night was made | The principal was a blue envelope, sealed | ceeded to break the seal ; which he thought hia 


 ciinaiieamic niall sores aime tabaci PET eee diacetate 








5 
s 


advance. No, Pierson was the one to “And do you think Sir Jasper knows it}” 





brighter than day ; and the afr filled with a low | with the Ruthven crest, and {te superscription | self, under the circumstances, justified In doln,. nit 
Ban Fs continuous sound, ran thus:—" Certificate of the marriage of his | There fell out two documents, one the certifi- cae 
6 was o coward at tempest; she dared | parents, and of the baptism of Philip Greville | cate of the marriage of Charies Philip Rathven ae 
not even move to up and ring the bell for | Rathven, born at Liantressan, June 16ch, 18—,” | with Grace Seaforth, solemnised at the Church of a 
her maid, but lay pagar sg” omy bp For a few minutes she could only stare at {t in | St. Mark, London, and the other the baptisms) ried 
: face away from the blinding white glare. How | amezement, and wonder if she were dreaming, | certificate of Philip Greville Rathven, their son, 
long she remained so she did not know; fear | The " Phillp Greville Rathven ” could be no other | born at Liantressan in the following year. Sd 
loses count of time, so elowly weciggrtrer sour oon Ay than her former lover, end {t had fallen to her Pierson read both decuments over twice—con- 
but, at last, there came a shorter, sharper, lot to discover the doveum< rts for which he had | vinced himself they were genuine, and then 
} report, then @ noise that was not thunder, and & | so anxiously sought. Wt should ehe do with | passed them across to Matthew and Seaforth. | 
\ i (ce Lo into | them ? “So you see, after all, I have made mistake,” ee 
her room—the chimney been struck. Instinct warned her itwould not do to give them | he observed, “and {t was with Charles Ruthvew, 4 
Haldée screamed aloud ; but in the war of the | into the possession of Sir Jasper, who would, she | not Jasper, that your alster eloped, Well, the h 
elements no one heard her, and the sterm con- felt assured, nob stira finger to help the artist | truth has come ont at last, and in » strange ; 
to substantiate any clalms he might be iu a posi- | way too!” ; 
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asked Seaforth, recovering from“ hls pees 
ment, ee) 

‘Certainly, He's eg be known ft from the 
Grat, and stole the letters, because he wav afraid 
they might betray it. Don't you see that P* 
a3 Sir Chnarles’s son, would have been heir to 
title and estates, supposing his {dentity were 
proved 3” 

‘* Yes, of course, And you belleve Sir Jasper, 
belng aware of his existence, determined to 
ib in order to retain his own position }” 

" Without doubt,” 

“ Bat why did he allow Philip to stay at, the 
Plore o long!” ingutred the old may, Whose 
reasoning faculties travelled so much slower than 
the barrister’s keener fntelligence, 

“Because he was afraid of exciting suspicion 
by sending him away iu too great ah ; and. 

probably, when be found out Philip had o' 
a clue to his parentage, he th 6 fi bebter 
have bim under his own sury ce, 80 as to 
be able to checkmate him in any move he might 
ruske, No doubt he examined his letters, 
snd that accounts for my last one not reaching 
him,’ 

‘And what do you think of his disappearance 
nowt” 

“T beileve Sir Jasper could solve the riddle if 
be would,” was the answer. 

‘* Ualess,” added Seaforth, doubtfully, “ he fell 
over the cliffs,” 

‘Which I do not think likely, Besides, he 
was a powerful and expert swimmer, and—as I 
find the tide was in at about the time he would 
be passing—would have had every chance of 
saving himself. There is slso the fact that no 
one saw him leave the Pclors the second 
time. . My impression Is that he did not leave 
them. 

‘** Bat, surely, you don’t imagine for a moment 
that Sir Jasper has——” 

Seaforth aid not finish hie sentence, but stared 
eghast at hie companion, whose eyes were moodily 
fixed on the floor, 

“ Toat Sir Jasper has murdered him { I would 
not answer for it, It was to his Interest to get 
rid of him, in order to secure his own position ; 
and, for my part, I would not trust Sir Jasper 
Rathven as far as I could see him |” exclaimed 
Pierson, energetically, ‘ Besides, you see how 
the case stands. Hers is a young man missiag— 
disappeared as completely os ff the earth had 
opened and swallowed him up—and -that ab a 
time when bie prospects were brightest, > rami 
thing must haye become of him; and at Heath- 
cliff Priors we must find out what that some- 
thing is, I shall go at once to the nearest 
magletrate, state as much of the case as I think 
necessary, sud apply for a search warrantb—which 
I don’t tht ok [ shall bave much difficulty in 
obtaining.” 

His surmise proved copel- and that same 
afternoon, accompanied by a constable, he pre- 
sented himself at the Priors, and sanoetiiel be 
ite master the purpose of his visi6, 

"You have a magistrate’s written authority 
to search the house!” exclaimed Sir Jasper, 
dumbfounded, while his face grew very pale. 
es — Ad I asked on what grounds It was ob- 
tato 

‘The facd that the last time that Mr, Greville 
wae seen was when he entered the Priors.” 

** Ssen—by whom?” 

*' Mise Haidés Darrell 1” 

The Baronet said not a word more, but a look 
dawned on his face that boded ill for Haldée's 
happiness when she became his wife, 

He kuew ft would be utterly necless to att 
any resistance of the warrant, and so he 
mitted to the Inevitable with as good a grace as 
he could assume, and led the way upetatira ; his 
demeanour, meanwhile, being mervous and 
hesitating, aa the barrister ab once perceived. 
Clearly he was very far from being at what- 
ever ground there might be for ap 

* Do you wish to see Milas Darrell’s rooms!” 


** Ov my olater’s 1” 
Pierson hesitated, then sald, — 
7 Yes, if Miss Rathven will kindly permit 





It happened that Haidé» herself was in Sybil’s 
boudoir, and with her was Dr, Cilfford, who had 


been called in to look at her foot, which was con- 

siderably swollen, bat not " hurt, Only as 
| tho wedding was so near, Sir, had ins 

on the doctor's attendance, « he had no 


deeire to stand at the altar with a limping 


bride. 

On the threshold stood Sybil. She flashed a 
glanee of rapid inquiry on the trio; which Sir 
ec anewered,— 

am doing “she honours of the house,” he 


Pita “which this gentleman ”’—indicating 
eee with a satirical smile—'‘‘ has applied to 
searc 
"To 1"* she repeated, bewlldering! 
™ Yes, the hops of finding the "iules 
artist, Philip Greville.” 
Sybil ateggered back a Ifttle incoherent 


exclamation, and a white spread itself 
like a yell over her face, She was so ubterly 
saprounee Ly’ So that the et Gestiva ee 
oras ordinary self-possession, Bu 
she felt Plereon’s shar : 


‘them pe om nr dide ye oe . she could com- |} 


ae ee fell pars on a 


nervi 
“What is the matter?” 
~ was sitting In an arm-chair with her foot 
an 
Sybil aid not reply, but pressed her hand 
against her left side, while the pallor of her face 
changed to a ashy greyneas, 
have a sharp pain—here,” she eald to the 
doctor, who seemed rather alarmed at her 
ep and knelt at her side to Heben to her 


we bave gen had it before?” he asked. 

" Yes, once or twice, but never so badly as 
now.” 

He went and fetched a little brandy-and-water 
en and when she had drank it he 


“T have my stethoscope in m: pocket. If you 
ald den tea, Rie nec thee bo oe anything 
wrovg with your heart.” 


* Anything wrong! Oh! no, I am sure there 
fe not,” she answered, with an uneasy laugh. 
“Tt was a passing spasm, nothiog more,” 

*T don’t know,” gravely, “I think you had 
bester let me make a partial examination.” 

Sybil was no coward ; but she had never had 
@ day’s illness in her life, and had an idea that 
she must therefore be invulnerable, More for 
De. OCilifford’s satisfaction than her own, she 
permitted him to sound her chest, aud ail the 
while she was listening with Intense eagerness 
for every 

Plerson and her brotber had penance 
direction to the picture-gallery, order to 
reach which would have Pay repass the 
door, so until she heard them return she was 
eafe from ali fear of the secreh panel being dls- 


covered. 
When Dr, Clifford put down his stethoscope he 
looked anxious, 
** Well!” she exclaimed, with her old hard 
oe Mgt ou to break to me the news of 
wa ees dissolution t” 
have to tell you that the action of the 
Ko fs not what a 6 to be, gpm that ss 
will have to be canefal, answered, evasi 
I don’t believe in being carefal—no pat 
+ oak prolong one’s life a minute beyond the 
time ordained us,"’ she commented, shra 
her shoulders, “Iam a ane you know, an 
hold that what is to be, will 
in that se lb le 


‘If you recelve my wt fy 
mere waste of breath to utter 
rather offended by her py tone, “ Still, 
have cautioned you, and : caution you again, 
You mast egainst au 

Absurd!” she calidad: irritably. “How 
oma cnn eae eanlnd asteedis) If ib were known 

beforehand {t would cease to be oy 

Dr. Clifford sald no more, but took his leave, 
thanking Providence that {t gave him=few such 
patients as Miss Rathven | ee 

lmost as soon as he had’ gone, the heard the 


. 


exclaimed Haliée,| 





foobsteps for which shes had been Ustening, and, 
unable to control her overwhelming excitement, 
went outside and followed Sir Jasper and his un- 
welcome visitors, taking care, however, that they 
should not see her. 

Pierson was not a. man to do things by halves ; 
he searched well, and, rambling old house as {6 
was, into every ‘nook and a ae 
however, with the hope of fiodi ing anything to 
reward his trouble, Longest of all he stayed In 
Philip’s own rooms; and when he came out 
stood in the corridor looking round, 

“ Where does that lead to?” he asked, his at- 


Sle Jasper cal but, for 
thace was 2 strange apprehensive I look in his 


eyes. 
a sarees. alle beyond this 1” 
rtrercy t regent it oe bat there was 


cage 3 per gh suggest Sir Jasper 
the tenth, 00 at last he turned 
away. 


* Now, if Viena $e hove vain all the house,” 
said his an host, with a elgh of rellef. 


eps etie 
me of hiding away 
or teal tak a ene & sneer on his moustached 


“| have no valid reason for doing so!” re- 
turned Pierson, evasively, and he left the Priors 
rather inclined to believe hea had had a lost 


On en the “Ruthven Arms,” he found 
Seaforth in &. “private sltting-room, * ysl 
taining a bilg, foreign-looking man, who was 
drinking from a huge tankard of ale. 

“This iy Hermann, an old comrade of mine 
years ago,” he said, by way of fntrodaction, az 
Pierson entered. ‘I met him in the village, and 
it was so long since we parted that we hardly 

each other.” 

“ We grow old, sare,” observed the German, 
with a deep laugh. ‘'Time it have nob stood 
still for ze one or ze oder,” 

«Bat you are a good deal younger than I am,’’ 
sald Seaforth; “and” — rather enviously 
* you seem to be as as ever.” 

‘* Yea,” stretching ont his brawny arms, ‘ I 
am strong—ver strong. There are not mauy 
vich can master me now!” 

Not to disturb their iéte 2 téte the barrister 
Cent being sess saben, Whee Hany oii 

some notes, while con' 
the conversation hie entrance had pted. 
a - first he paid no attention to what they 
then some stray words caught his 


notion, eagerly. 

. you Bs up the old business altogether 
when I left Maa phoceesir tree on 

“ Yes, de coasd-guardamen grows so care- 
ful and vat should I do by my ? Sars Jasper 
aot engage me, and Tam wis him ever 
nes.’ 


* Bat whatdid he engege you as?” asked the 
colonist, putting the same question as Philip had 
done once before. 

The German rubbed his cheek thoughttfally 


bah gig gion 
‘© Well, I see te fleas 5 Iam a sort of 
pet he “oy eee felt some difficulty io 


and took anoles Jae: 
“Then I suppose Sir Jasper ie 
master?" said yr who evinced a child's 


& fo hearing the gossip of fils old com: 
"Hels nob my master)” was pot , and 
Hermann added, quickly, " I would never 
interfere wis me, he let me do what I 


“ He always used to have the character of 
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ty and bad-tempered,” observed 
being hough A 


Se 

'' He know better than show his bad tempers 
to me—one word of mine is quite enough to atop 
him !” returne@ the other » Ort no, 
Sare Jasper and I we understand each oder, and 
80 we get on together—ver well |’ 

"By the bye,” sald Seafcrth,‘* has anyone 
ever disco our old hiding-place—the cave ?” 

The German glanced round apprehensively, 
Pierson’s band wae held up to his face, and he 
did nob appear to be taking the least notice of 
what was going on, 

" No, the cave was never discovered, Iremem- 
bered the promise we made each oder not to tell 
of {t, and I baven’s.” 

" But the promise doesn’t matter now ; there 
is no longer any occasion for secrecy.” 

“Yes, there is, I would not have anyone 
hear of it for all se world! ” exciaimed Her- 
mann, vehemently, 

“Why not!” asked Seaforth, surprised. 

‘Because I live a’onest life now, and desire 
not that people should know vat I did in z2 past, 
You vill not tell?’ catching him by the sleeve, 
and speaking eutreatingly, 

“No; certainly not, if you don’t wish it!” 

"You promise—you swear?” went on the 
German, growing more excited, 

Seaforth laughed and shook his head. 

“T won’tewear, Why should I? But for all 
that, may be sure I won’t babble the secret.” 

And with this Hermann had to be satisfied. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Anp in the meantime, how fared Pailip him- 
self? 

Oa hearing the sound of the bolt being shot 
to he rnshed to the door, with the result of find- 
ing it fimly closed ; and after wrenching hard 
at {t fora few seconds, the conviction that he 
was locked in forced iteelf upon him, bringing 
with fb a sickening sense of fear to a nature 
ezeen us, 

Had the door back and become fastened 
—fastened.of ite own volition, or had human 
hands wrought the evil ? 

He did not stay to reason oub this question, 
which was Indeed of small moment to him just 
now, when all his energles musb be devoted to 
the task of effecting his own rescue. 

He looked round, and, as a preliminary, ex- 
amined the cell In which he had become {m- 
tured, 

It was small and vault like, with walls of solid 
masonry, Which were covered with the dam 
that exuded in clammy drope of molsture, 
threw out a sickly, unwholesome smell, 

There was no window ; bat above the 
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with a grim smile, ‘‘There is no escape! No 
doctor's medicine, no prayers can save you 
now! Your hour is come, and you must 
come, too }”’ 

And such a death | Nota quick stroke given 
in the batole-field, or a few houre sharp pain, 
and then the last breath drawn in the presence 
of sorrowing. friends, who will reverently close 
our eyes, and decently stretch out our limbs, but 
a long, slow agony—the sgonies of hunger, 
thirst, and despair ! 

Cries of tropotent misery, which none may 
hear; appealing entreaties for help when no 
help is possible; piteous waillog for the lost 
life-thab seems now so infinitely falrer than 
ever it did before ; and then the dawning of the 
death hour—alone ! 

A deep groan barat from the young man’s 
lips, and he covered his eyes with his hands, as if 
he would shut out the dreadful vision. 

Then hope awoke fn his heart. It was clear 
the existence of the passage was know to some- 
one in Heathcliff Priors, Might not that some- 
one pass by his door and hear-his cries ? 

Bat at the moment the idea suggested Itcelf, 
he acknowledged {te wild improbability, It wae 
too slender a chance to be called a hope, so he 
must endeavour not to count upon [t, 

Just then hie attention was called to his 
taper, which had burnt low down, and would 
svon be out, thus leaving him the double horror 
of darkness. 

Be hastily turned out the contents of his 
pockets to eee If there was anything likely to be 
of use to him, 

A clasp knife, a bunch of keys, a furse-i>x, 
and the small bottle of ofl Purser had given 
him to grease the lock of his portmanteau— 
these were all; but the last-mentioned sug- 
gested an idea, which he proceeded to put Into 
practice, 

He pulled the cork out of the bottle, and cut 
a round plece from the top, in which he mude a 
hole with his knife, then drew some strands of 
wool from his coat-—-which ha ed to be of 
tweed—and them through. Afterwards 
he knocked the neck from the bottle, and then 
put the cork and {ts wick to float on the oll, 

When it was lighted it gave out a glimmer— 
feeble Indeed, but etill sufficient to partially 
filumine the gloom, and infinitely preferable 
even ia {ts obscurity to absolute darkness, 

Somewhat encouraged by the success of this 
small experiment, Philip blew out the taper, 
the remaining plece of which he put away for 
future necessities, and opening bis knife, ex- 
bg se the biade, : : 

b was a strong one, very strong, and mean 
for use, but whether {t would staud the strain 
to which he Intended putting {b was an ex- 
tremely doubtfal question. At all evente, he 
would try. 

His purpose was nothing more nor less than 
cutting a piece out of the woodwork of the.door-— 
which he knew must be some fnchee thick—and 
making a hole large enough in which to Insert 
his hand, so as to draw back the bolo ; for before 
Seen Be bad nae secured by this 
mode of fastening, 

for fear the steel 


He very carefull 
should anep, and was enough to control 
his {mpatience ; for he was well aware the task 


he set himself was one of great difficulty, 








come, thinking to himself -that if he already felt 
the cravings of hunger, what would they be 
later on, supposing he did not succeed in Mbera- 
ting himself 7 ; 

Whether this idea gave a fresh impstus to hie 
exertions, and made them more violent, cannot 
be sald, but eudden!y the kuife snapped off close 
to the handle, and he was again brought to a 
standstill, 

But only for » moment, Then he recom: 
menced with the smaller blade, his progress ue- 
ceasarily being much clower ; and {t was several 
hours before he had plerced the thickness of the 
door, and at length withdrew the block of wood 
(a equare of about two inches), which he had 
succeeded in cutting 

“Thank Heaven!” he muttered aloud, in his 
gratitude, and pushed his hand through the 
opening, whore position he had calculated to a 
nlcety, for it was jush above the bolt, which he 
was thus enabled to withdraw. 

The door fell back, and he stood on the thres- 
hold—go far @ conqueror ! 

Now this atom of saved taper was usefal, for 
the floating wick would not have stood being 
carried about, and, besides, the oil was nearly 
exhausted, 

He struck a light from his fusee-box, and pro- 
ceeded very cautiously to the door at the bottom 
of the steps, by which he had come from the 
Priors, and which he found locked, a fact that 
convinced him his imprisonment bad been no 
accident, but the reeult of premeditated design, 

He did not stay to wonder how it happened, 
but retraced his steps, and, passing the cell, pro- 
ceeded along the passage, which had evidently 
been constructed with come attempt at ventila- 
tion, and was far from being as close and musty 
as might have been Imagined likely, 

Anuother flight of stone steps led down a very 
considerable distance, and at the bottom was a 
second passage slop to a door, barred and 
bolted, but as the fastenings were al! outside 
Phillp had no difficulty in opening them. 

Then yet another door, covered with green 
baize, met him, and on unfastening this he found 
himself, to his extreme astonishment, in a 
curlously-shaped apartment, hung round with 
curtaine, and furnished with every comfort, If 
not actual luxury. 

It was lighted oy a lamp swinging from the 
ceiling, and had evidently been occupied very 
recentiy, for there were various books, papers, 
and periodicals lying on the centre table, close 
to which an easy chair, half filled with cushions, 
was drawn up. 

The young man asked himself whether it 
could be # vision, so strange did ib all appear— 
so much more like a page torn from ths “ Ara- 
bilan Nights”—than downright, actual reality, 
and yet no dream wae surely half so vivid! 

And so he etepped inside, and just as he had 
done so some curtains at the other end were 
pushed back, and a man stood on the threshold, 
apparently as greatly astonished as himeelf. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tue presiding genius of the place was attired 
in a long, loose dressing-gown, falling from the 
throat to the feet, and belted round the walst 
with a crimson silk girdle. Under his right arm 
he held a crutch, with which he helped himself 


ong. 
Tols, together with the extreme and waxy 
or of his face, seemed to announce him as an 
walld; but for all that he was a man of 
singularly noble presence, and showed signs of 
having once been very handsome. 

His features were clean cut, his eyes large aud 
dark, and a long, full, sliky, brown beard reached 
almost to his watet, 

For a few minutes -he and the young man 
stood looking at each other in complete silence, 
then he sald, — 

“ Who are you, and what brings you here?” 

‘tJ have been shut in a cell fn the passage, 
but by whom I cannot tell,” replied Philip, 





succinctly. 
“Bat where do you come frum ?” 
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" Heathcliff Priors, I am an artist engaged to 
copying some of the ;{ictures there,” 

The elder man put his hand to his brow with 
the air of one who is bewildered. 

“Dreams, dreams!’’ he routtered, half to 
himeelf. I have lived so much in them that I 
cannot dis a — It fe the 
same face reproduced, or elee—-] am mad!” 

He gezed intently at the young man, who 
carried on his countenance the signs of extreme 
fatigue and exhaustion ; and then an idea seemed 
to ecour to him, and he wenb slowly to a side 
table, from which he took a decanter of wine 
and a glass. 

" Drink,” he aaid, ‘you must want some- 
thing.” 

Philip obeyed very readily, and not only drank 
the wine, but ate some sandwiches, watched 
all the time by this strange dweller in the sub- 
terranean retreat, whose syee never once left his 
face. 
“Tam wondering,” he said, with outspoken 
curlosity, after finishing, ‘who you can be, who 
are thus buried in the earth, as 1b were.” 

*©T might be excused for forgetting—ib is so 
many yeare eiuce I heard the sound of my own 
name,” was the sad reply ; ‘‘but I think I was 
once called Charles Ruthven, andl used to be 
the owner of the house you have jast mentioned 
— Heathcliff P:fors,” 

Vhilip stared at him in the utmost astonish- 
ment, Charles Ruthven! Why, he had been 
dead these many years. Was this man insane, 
and was it for that cause he had been shat up 
here? 

The notion was but momentary—there were 
no signs of insanity ia those dark, full eyes— 
nothing indeed save the despairing apathy of 
hope long since dead, 

“Have you ever heard of me?” he con- 
tinued. 

“Thave heard of Sir Charles Ruthven, who 
was drowned,” 

‘‘Bat he was not drowned—he fell on vhe 
beach, badly hurt, but alive, and was brought 
here twenty years ago, where he has remained 
ever since. I tell you I am he!” 

“ Brought here—by whom?” 

“His cousin, Jasper Rathven, the man who 
has since usurped his title and estates,’ wae the 
response, uttered with an earnest solemnity that 
was in iteelf convincing. 

“Then,” said Philip, aghast, do you mean to 
oe that all these years you have been a prisoner 

re | ” 

- do say ib, and more than that, it is the 

t ” 


“ What a double-dyed villain Sir Jasper musb 
be!” cried the artist, involuntarily. “ Bat how 
has he contrived to keep your presence # secret, 
and how has he brought you food ¢” ’ 

" By tmoeans of a German, whom he has bribed 
very heavily, and who is devoted to his iateresis. 
Thie Hermann is supposed to be a servant at the 
Priors, and reaches me through sliding panel in 
the picture ‘Pa 

At last Philip understood many things that 
had heretofore puzzled him. He remembered 
how Hermann sleptin the “ haunted wing,” and 
how perturbed Sir Jasper had been on the night 
of his arrive), when he found the apartments 
appropriated to the artist were situated ia the 
same gallery. He had doubtless been afraid to 
have them chavged lest his motives might be 
suspected, and had ascribed his ecru to the 
evil reputation the place had acquir report 
he himself had originated, In order to keep the 
household away from its vicinity, 

Of course, too, it was through the panel the 
Baronet had disappeared the night he took the 
letters ; and the hand the youug man had seen, 
be had no doubt, belonged to Hermanv, who was 
about issuing, bub, on perceiving his presence, 
had retreated Into the passsge. Yes, iv was all 
clear as daylight, and he could have stamped his 
foot in angry disgust as he thought that the 
blood of the unscrupulous man who was the 
moving spirit of all these mysteries ran in his 
own veins, 

“Bat have you never tried to escape?” he 
asked Sir Charles, of whose veracity no doubt 
remained in his mind, 





Euan thats. tole one pansiyeed & the fall,” he 
‘My right side was y the fall, 
sald; “and it is only onfte lately I have been 
able to walk at all. No, I have never tried to 
escape, because I kuew the impossibility of the 
attempt, My captors have always been careful 
tn bolting the doors after them.” 

“ Does Sir Jgsper come to nee you!” 

"Very seldom, perhaps about once a year, but 
Hermann comes every week. He was here two 
nights ago.” 

“Two nights ago! Was it then only that time 
since he had seen the hand! To Philip it seemed 
months Instead of days ! 

“Bat now you must, if not make an ¢ffort for 
yourself, at least ali me fo making one for both 1"’ 
he exclaimed, with redoubled energy. “ We must 
get out of this place and soon.” 

“How will you do it!” inquired the other. 
** The door leading from the inver chamber there 
is barred and bolted on the outside. It is quite 
hopeless to attempt dolog anythivg with in, so 
there ls absolutely no other egress than the way 
you came.’ 

Pallip made a strics examination, and found 
thie to be true. To force the door would be im- 
possible; so though there was no immediate 
danger of his starving, there was just as small 
prospect of regaining his freedom. Perhaps a 
search would be instituted for him, he thonght, 
and then sald to himsslf there was no one 
besides Pierson who would undertake it, and he 
might look till Doomeday, and never hit on the 
tra 


“Sarely,” added Sir Caarles, * they will leb 
you out! Jasper Ruthven can have no motive 
for keep'ng you here, unless,” his brow clouding, 
“he yada ioe to trust you with his secret,” 

‘You may depend upon it I shall not submit 
quietly,” said Philip, paclog up and down in his 
excitement; “if other means fail I must attack 
Hermann when he comes nex’, and trust to my 
skill for overpowering him.” 

" But he fs a Hereules—you could not possibly 
cope with such strength!” observed the other, 
eyeing his companion’s slight, but athleble form 
doubtfally. “You look vigorous, certainly, but 
he would master you In s few minutes.” 

“Would he! Time must prove. Do you 
think ’’—-passionately—‘'I will be caught like a 
rat in a trap, and spend my existence, as you 
have spent the best part of yours, In this sub- 
terranean dungeon? I am young, and life is 
sweet to me, but, for all that, I would rather die 
fifty deaths than eubmit to such a fate |” 

Something of his {mpetuosity communicated 
itself to Ruthven. For a moment his eyes flashed, 
and he drew himself up with au answering 
ee 3 then it died away, and he shook his 


‘* That is how I should have spoken years age, 
but now all has left.me, and I am so used 
to captivity that I hardly wish for freedom. [ 
am constantly provided with fresh books and 
papers ; 80, after all, I am not worse off than 
many students, who voluntarily Immure them- 
selves, You think my words strange—you don’t 
believe me—perhaps you despise me for this 
confession }” 

Philip did neither, He was thinking of the 
sentences Byron has put into the mouth of Chil- 
lon’s lonely captive, Bonivard :— 


“ It was at length, the same to me, 
Fettered or fetteriess to be. 
I learned to love despair, 
And thus when they appesred at last, 
And ai] my bonds aside were cast, 
These heavy walls to me had grown 
A hermitage—and all my own | 
. .« « My very chains and I grew friends, 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are—evon I p 
Regained my freedom with a sigh!” 


* Will you describe how this place is situated |” 
he asked, presently, after a little thought, 

‘Tt is undernvath the cliffs, and close to the 
sea,”’ Sir Charles answered ; ‘‘and s door leads 
into a large cave, which, it seems, Hermann and 
a companion of hile once used for smuggling pur- 
poses, They were then unaware of these two 
inner caves, whose existence Jasper Rathven 
himself discovered h some old deeds 
belonging to the house when !t was a priory, and 





it was not till some little time after my fall that 
I was here.” 

‘ Where were you at first, then ?”’ 

“Tu the outer cave, the entrance to which is av 
akilfally concealed in the rocks that it would be 
amarvel if it were discovered by anyone not 
knowlng the secret of 10.” 

" And,” continued Philip, “ did you fall over 
the cliffs accidentally 1” 

“TY will tell you exactly how ib all happened,” 
sald Sir Charles, “ and then ff you do regain your 
freedom, you can let the world know the truth. 
To n, then, at the beginning, you must know 
that I was married, but to » woman who was 
very much my Inferior ia station, and, at her own 
wish, I kept the marriage asecret from my father, 
who was a very prond man, and would have been 
terribly eureged at my mésalliance. However, ¥ 
saw my wife frequently, and only awaited an oppor- 
tunity of openly acknowledging her, for she was 
sweet and fair enough to heve adorned even the 
most exalted rank, We had oné child, a son, 

"Well, close to Heathcliff there lived a man 
called Darrell, who was a great friend of mine, and 
to whose wife I one day confided my secret, 
She was one of the purest and kindest women in 
the world, and we had been very intimate since 
our earliest childhood, so naturally we t up 
our friendship ; and {t esemed her grew 
jealous, instigated, I verily believe, by my cousin 
Jasper’s hints and innuendoes. About five years 
after my marriage my father died, and as soon 
as the numerous duties that devolved upon me 
in looking after bis funeral and arranging matters 
in general were completed, I resolved to bring my 
wife home and Introduce her as Lady Ruthven ; 
and the night before I Intended fetching her I 
rode over to the Grange and asked Mrs. Darrell if 
she would come to my house and welcome her, 
which she promleed to do, 

“I then returned home, but jost as I reached 
the cliff I was overtaken by Enstace Darrell, who 
had heard of my visit and long interview with 
his wife, and was boillog over with a rage that 
made him actually beside himself. He accused 
mé of trying to steal his wife’s heact from him, 
and would not listen to my denial, Finally he 
struck me, and, unfortunately, I was so near the 
the edge that I fell over the cliff, and, of course, 
lost conselousness. From what I have since 
learned from Hermann; it seems he must have 
been nesr at the time, and my cousin Jasper 
actually witnessed the quarrel ; and, after per- 
suading Darrell to go home, went down to the 
beach and took up my body, really believing that 
T was dead. Toe German suggested my being 
carried to the cave ; and then it became clear that 
I was only senseless, so restoratives were applied, 
and [ ad length consclousness, but cou! 
nob move, as my side was paralysed. 

* Then the scheme of taking my place and be- 
coming master of the Priors must have suggested 
itself to Jasper ; for instead of having me taken 
home he kept me at the cave with Hermann— 
who it happened knew something of- medicine, to 
attend to me; and some time afterwards, when 
he had discovered the passage from the Priors 
down to the cells, I was removed here, and the 
German brought the furniture piece by piece 
during the night-time. Before this Jasper had 
found out by means of papers that were in my 
pockets the facts of my and the birth 
of my son; bub, fortunately, 1 bad hidden the 
proofs away fu @ ttle hollow fa the chimney-piece 
of my bedroom, ao I was in no fear of his obialuing 
poesession of thera. 

‘“* However, not long after my imprisonment, 
he brought me a local newspaper which contained 
an account of an inquest that had been held op 
the body of my wife, who had died from heart 
disease, t, so he told me, on seeing the 
announcement of my death In a newspaper, snd 
he also informed me that Philip, my llvile by, 
“2 soo and put his hand t 

6 or a moment, > 
his eyes, and Pullip bent fecwend, doveally trem- 
bling with excitement. 

“The name of your wife was Grace Seaforth, 
but she was called Greville, and she lived at Lian- 
tressan In Wales. Is ft notso?” he exclaimed, 


breathing quickly. 
Sir Carlee ikea up in surprise. 
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“Tis, How did you kuow it!” 
« Because I at last possess the key to all that 
1 have longed to know. Jasper Ruthven told you 
a Iie when he sald your son Pailip Greville was 
dead ; he lives and stands before you now !” 
(To be continued.) 
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TRUE LOVE'S REWARD. 


—0Oi— 
(Continued from page 416 ) 


He sought Pansy's room, and felt ar odd 
thrill of annoyance as he eaw how she shrank 
back at the eight of him, tremblin 

‘‘T have come to say good-n' 

“Swe yew gendoner ms 
murmured, shrinking 

him, for his face was flushed, 

and In his eyes was blezing a look of bafiled 


“Won't you even shake hands?” he queried, 


after a pause, re > 
"If you wish it,’’ she reluctantly, and in 
an Instant both hands were clasped in hie, 


and he was holding them clenched against bis 


t1” he ex- 


breses, “Let me go!” she cried, angrily, 
striving to.free herself. 

‘* Pansy, have you no pity?” he pleaded. 

* None for you !” 

“How ean you be so hard? Think of my 
love for you !” 


“To never existed! Why do harp on that 
ane Oar marriage was a co 
more! Keep your part of the contract, I 
keep mine,” 

“T cannot ! AD gee gel Bough Boe? sa 
with all my soul!” and then he drew 
swiftly to bim, and ralued down passionate 
eOemuell? the paused, oom herself 

peated, 
out of his arms, and Staats woe Bas with 
glittering eyes and aehen cheeks. ‘Coward, to 
take a mean advantage of me! How dare yout 
How dare-you fusult me?” 

* Pansy!” he exclaimed, amezsd at the fury 
that possessed her, trying to take her hands to 
soothe her. 

‘Don’t touch me! Stand aside! You have 
no right here! These rooms at least are 
and should be sacred from your intrusion!” 
eluding him by a quick movement, she gained 
pean pe oy shut the door In his face, 
locking {t as she did so. 

"Very well ; so be ft,” he muttered, his face 
growing as white as hers. “Since you are 
obdurate and merciless, I will meet you with 
your own weapons!” and turning, he left the 
room, with a miserable sense of defeat on him, 
despite that he held the whip-hand, and had 
Ce PONE T *: SHOES SREY Fe ented ber 


Husband and wife did not meet after that- 


stormy scene for some days. She pleaded indis- 
‘position, and kept her room ; and he did not again 
intrude hie on her, only sent a polite 
message of inquiry as to her health every morn- 
ing by the French maid ; and went out amongst 
his frlends and acquaintances, and concocted a 
pretty little fiction as to his wife's {linese, 
wherewith to atop thelr wagging tongues and 
eurfous glances, under which he writhed and 
smarted, though he gave no signa of it. 

Towards the end of the week she grew tired 

of this self-lmpoeed imprisonment, and telling 
Tolnette to get out a pretty drees, declared 
berself well enough to g° down to dinner, 
and submitted herself to skilful forelgoer’s 
=o have her halr dressed and her form 
robed, , 
While this was golug on the astute Gaul 
kept 2s running commentary of praises 
about master’s personal appearance. Ha 
was ‘* tres belle,” * magnifique,” “ de jolie taille,” 
Xs, &., indulging In remarks with a freedom 
an English servant would not bave ventured cn 





Pansy listened in eilence, and after her tollette 
was complete, went slowly down the staircase to 
the pretty room she had not yet put footin. She 
paused an Instant outside the door, and then, 
summoning all her courage, turned the handle 
swiftly, and entered. 

She need not have hesitated, however, for her 
husband was not there, and she felt half relieved 
at his not present, and yet unconsclonably 
angry—why, knew not. A quarter of an 
hour wend by, which she spent looking at 
all the dainty trifles strewn about, and fortively 
watching the door, which was at last thrown open 
by the butler, a stately individual with white 
balr, and a vinous complexion, who announced 
that dinner was on the table, 

** Bat Captain Saxby has not retarned !"’ sald 


Pansy. 

The Captain dines at Sir Clifford Hunter's to- 

night, madam,” returned the white-headed menial, 
iu manner, 
“Oh, yes, of course! I had forgotten,” she 
muttered, an angry flush suffusing her cheek at 
this exposé of her ignorance of her bridegroom’s 
movements ; and she went In, dined alone In 
solitary state, and went to bed and wept. Such 
is the nature of woman | 

Tae next morning she enjoyed, or rather did 
not enjoy, a solltary breakfast, and was preparing 
to take luncheon alone, when the door opened, 
and Cherton came In. 

She flushed at the sight of him, and instinc- 
tively drew up her slender throat, but he bowed 
courteously, and aeked if she felt better | 
fit Yes, thanks! ” she replied, trying to emulate 


coolness, ' 

“I daresay the heat upset you!” he went on, 
ecanning the newspa . 

“ Very likely !’ 

** Will you take anythiog now ?”’ she ventured, 
—s pause, that wae awkward to her at any 
ra\ 

‘Thanks! A little chicken. Oh! don’t 
trouble, pray !” a: she made a movement towards 
the bel], “ I will ring {,” and he did, and gave 
the order to Carter to bring another plate, & >, 

She was just a trifle annoyed to think that 
everything should be so well appointed In the 
house, and no thanks to her— meals well 
cooked, well served, and with strict punctuallty, 
whether was anyone to enjoy them or no 
The servants were well trained, amd knew their 


business, 

“Carter, give Mra, Saxby a glass of that 
Madetra, It will do you good,” he sald, autho- 
ritatively, as she made a movement of refusal, and 
when it was poured out she drank {t meckly. 

“There are a whole sheaf of invitations up 
there,” he remarked, coolly, pointing at the 
ge gy AR yes ee was finished, as he 

a cigar, commenced to peruee a sportin 
. “You had better look over them and as 

f are any you care to accept, unless you mean 
to live a life of seclusion like a nun, and renounce 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world |” 

“IT don’t mean to do av of the sort,” 
she retorted, a trifle ly. “ Why should I?” 

“T know of no reason,” he said, nonchalantly, 
without looking up, "I thought you might 


7 one !’’ . 
© I don’t exercise my imagination In that way |” 
she answered, coldly. 

“ Glad to hear ft, You may be that rara avis 
—a sensible woman, without fads or nonsense |” 

“TI hope I am.” 

“So do l, cordially |” 

“Are there any of these’ you wish me to 
refuse?” she asked diplomatically, feeling they 
were getting on dangerous ground, 

“None!” be answered, with the utmost in- 
difference, ‘* You can accept anything you like, 
and refuse anything you don’t like without 
reference to me |” 

* Am I to understand from that speech ?” she 
asked, with a baughtiness which she sssumed to 
hide her chagrin, “that you do not mean to 
appear with mein society, or accompany me any- 
where?” 

"By nomeans. Youbear my name, I should 
with to shield that from scandal. We must 
appear together sometimes for the sake of Jes 
convenancrs, but, cf course, there are mapy en- 





tertalpments and places you can go to alone, 
without being bored by my obnoxlous presence, 
and as you sald, we can be a husband and a wife 
a la mode.” 

“Tee,” she eafd, slowly, hardly liking this 
Roland for her Oliver, end gathering up the 
invitations she prepared to depart to her own 


rooms. 
“There is a victorla ab your disposal if you 
feel inclined to drive to-day, or at any time. If 
you give Carter the order it will come round for 
ou. 


‘Thanks. I should Ifke to this afternoon.” 

‘ Very weil; drive in the park, and at half- 
past six I will beat Albert-gate. If you will 
pick me up there we can take a turn or two for 
the edification and benefit of our frlende—or 
rather, our enemler, unless in will be too much 
for you.” 

“Notatall. I will be at the Albert-gate ab 
the time you name.” 

And she was; and angry against ber though 
he was, he could not but notice how many 
admiring glances followed her, and what a seusa- 
tion she created. She was all {n white, witha 
great broad-brimmed hat loaded with anowy 
plumes ; and her beautiful face, without a vestige 
of colour, and the great purple eyes were shown 
off by this settiog. 

When the carriage drew up by the rallings a 
—s crowd of men came up and begged to be 

troduced to his wife, 

He performed tha introductions with very good 
grace, and played the part of a newly-married 
admirably, 

Once launched on the waves of the world of 
fashion, Pansy entered with Yeverish galety into 
every detail of the giddy, endléss round of society. 
There was no limit to her caprices, nor to her 
extravagances, and Cherton bit his lips in silence 
over the heavy bille that camein, Her costly 
and recherché dresses were the talk of the town ; 
the beauty of her thoroughbred Arab and the 
pair of greys that drew her victoria fn place of 
the sober bay mare with which she had started. 
Then her entertainments were perfect ; small, 
of course, because the band-box house in Park- 
lane would not hold many, but nothing wns lack- 
ing to rake the dinners and at-homes successful. 
A French cook, good wines, splendid fruit, first 
rate music, pretty women, handsome men, all 
were to be found at lovely Mrs. Saxby’s, 

She was acknowledged to be the beauty of the 
year; the rage poete raved about ; palatera 
Imned her ; statesmen courted her ; even nobility 
sought her ont and favoured her with attentions. 

Wildly she plunged Into every distraction, 
theatres. operas, fancy balls, dinners, luncheons, 
pic-nics, boating excursions, races, everywhere she 
appeared, sometimes with her husband, more 
often without. Still, she never lacked an eacort 
or a chaperor. 

Men were always ready to pay her attention, 
and women, even the most exclusive, to 
accompany her if she wished It. 

Cherton looked on, outwardly unmoved, while 
bis yourg wife was féted and caressed and flat- 
tered to the top of her bent; unly in his secret 
soul he did not like [t, and was casting about for 
an excuse to suggesta departure from town, He 


was urged on Into doing this by something he . 


heard ons night at # ball at Lady Digby’s. 

As usual, he was late; as usual, Pansy had 
arrived witha frisky chaperon only a few yesrs 
older than herself ; as usual, her programme was 
more than full, and she was whirling round the 
room in Roger Cleveland's arms, who had found 
his way to town, and, by virtue of his handsome 
face, was warmly welcomed by society, and followed 
her like a shadow. 

"Who Is that the beauty fs dancizg with?” 
asked one guardsman of another, 

“I belleve his name is Cleveland |" returned 
the second. “Report says he was sweet upon 
her once,” 

* At any rate, if he wasn’t hels,” lavghed the 
first. 

“ Undonbtedly ! He haunts her like a shadow. 
Does not give snother fellow a chance.” 

"Perhaps she wouldn’t, elther!” 

" Possibly not. She seems to like him!” 

* And where is her husband ¢"” 
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“Ob, knocking about at the lube and places |” 

'* Doesn’t he care for her ? ” 

“Tt doesn’t look like ft. He leaves her to the 
epolliog of the world, and the tender attentions 
of Mr, Oleveland, in a very nonchalant fashion.” 

"Ts he mad, or a brute?” 

“Neither, my dear fellow! Remember what 
the savant says,‘ When women become ours we 
cence to be theirs.’ She is his wife, that fs 
enough.” ; 

“T shoulda’t think it enough,” with a long 
naw at Pansy. “Why, she's lovely—almply 

vely |” 

“ Yes, I pity her with such a face to be neg- 
lected by her husband. He must be a fool. 
There will be dozens of other fellows ready to 
ecnsole her.” 

“Of course! I'd swell the list gladly,” with 
a half laugh, ny ny ye d passed on. But 

erton remained deep thought, pondering 
over what he had heard; and the result was 
that he took her home early, aud the next morn- 
ing commenced to sound her as to leaving town. 

“To is very hot !” he remarked, by way of an 
os , a8 he toyed with his cofles-cup, “ fan'b 

Yery,” she agreed, laconically, 

“ Town Is beginning tc empty!” 

tye jast beginning. It still seoms fall to 
me!” 


Fall of dust atd heat,” he sald, frritably, 
pushing his chair back, and rising from the 
table. “ The country, I have no doubt, Is lovely 
now.” 


rn daresay {t fs,” with a little unconseidus 
alg 


** Would you like to go there, Pansy 1” 
I don’t mind ; just as you like,” she replied, 
with exaeperating Indifference. 
as Deg you care to eee the Court and dad 
n 


“*T should ifke to see Dad again |” 

“You don't care about the Court, your 
home ?” 

“TI could hardly look upon it as my home 
now. The oneT love is not thera?” 

“Tras,” returned her husband, controlling his 
snnoyauce at her insfanation of dislike of bim, 
** Stilil, he ts not for from it. The Dower House 
ts only fifteen minntes’ walk from the Court, 
You could see him every day.” 

"Oould 17” 

** Of course ! 
go with us, 
to tie you, 
liberty |" 

"Your mother may want his society !” 

“ Oh! mater fs accustomed to being by her- 
self. What shall we do? Shall we arrange to 
start for Northdown early next week ?” 

“Yes,” she aseented, listlesely. 

‘* Would you rather remafa in town?” 

“No, I have no chofcs,” And then to close 
the discussion ahe went out of the room, and 
getting her mald to attire her in then Lapton & 

, went toa garden party at Mrs. Leyton’s, 
and was quickly surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers, while her husband lounged off to one 
of bis numerous cluba, and tried to solace himself 
with masculine society, to banish the blues, that 
had such 2 grip of bim, by smo! and bilifard- 
* playing, and drinking {ved soda-and-brandy In an 
unlimited kind of fashion that made his friends 
Btare, 


The housekeeper from here can 
You need have ro household cares 
You will have perfect freedom and 





CHAPTER VI. 


THE days passed heavily and wearily to P 
after her return to North Coart, She waa oat 
provided for; had every luxury and comfort 
woman could wish, and yet she often thought 
how much rather she would have had the 
dinner of herbs, and a little love to season it, 
tham all these dafnties and the wretched in- 
difference that reigned at her sumptuously- 
appointed table. 

One bright day, towards the close of October, 
she set out for her usual walk, accompanied by 
Fidget, and, after chatting to, and condoling with, 
one or two old rheumatic women in the village, 
passed on towards the shore, 





“Be ye goin’ roun’ the bluff to-day 1" called 
out one of ones, 

" Yes,” shé nodded, 

“Then be carefu’ an’ dinna Inger ta long. 
It’s a spring tide te afternoon, and there will 
be na ganging back after four, and te wind’s 
arlaing.” 


“I will be careful,” she snewered, aud then 
went on over the smooth yellow sand, walking as 
close to the sea as she could, watching the waves 
rush in, and then recede, leaving a foamy mark 
bebind. 

It was a splendid day, sunshfay and clear, with 
& wind that seemed to threaten freshening, Sand- 
pipers and gulls were fiyiug by, diving and 
twirling as they waited for the wary Ssh, Shore 
larke were twittering, crows sailing up high in 
the heavens; the sea was deep-blae, each wave 
with creets of snow, that told of coming tur- 
bulence in the ocean, 

The sun-rays fell on {t in a trail of phoa- 
phorescent light, that giittered like jewels on the 
dancing waters. A few cobbles were sailing 
homeward, otherwise there was not a vessel to be 
seen. 


On she went, on—on, forgetful of the old 
crone’s warning; and when at last a cloud 
obscuring the sun made a sudden darkness fall 
around, she turned with a start, and saw the 
blaff, that stood out over a quarter of a mile, 
and which she must round to geb back to the 
village, was a long, long way off, and that the 
sea was looking angry, and the wind getting 
boisterous, 

She at once began to walk back at a smart 
pace, the dog, giving short, sharp barks, running 
on before, “She kept an anxious eye on the 
water, and noted that each wavecrept further in. 
She hurried on as fast as she could, bub the 
waters crept [n faster, and when she neared ths 
promontory ehe saw with a sinking heart, a 
alckening feeling of horror, that the waves were 
beating with angry violence against fts base— 
that her retreat was cut off | 

Wildiy she locked about, but there was no 
escape. The cliffs were over a hundred feet high, 
and sheer. There was no openiag down to the 
shore for miles; she must try and wade. She 
advanced, getting her fest wet, and Fidget 
plunged boldly in, and commenced swimming 
at once, She saw ib was too deep for her to 
attempt that; she would be ab once swept off 
her feat. 

The dog siopped, and looked round when he 
found she did not follow, but with a cry and & 
gesture she urged him to go on, knowing it was 
her only chance, If they saw him return alone 
and met him, they would know what ib meant. 
and send a boat for her. Then she sat down on 
arock to wait, For what? Elther life or death 
—a horrible death ! 

Motionless. she remained, staring straight out, 
straining her eyes to see if the welcome help 
were coming. The gloom of the early autumn 
night was beginning to steal over the sea, No help 
came ; she gave herself up for los’, and aat lat- 
leasly with head bowed on her breast, wondering 
if Cherton would care when he saw her dead 
body washed ashore, seaweed tangled ami{d her 
dusky tressez, her cyes closed, her lips sealed In 
death | 

She felt drowsy and cold, and was giviug way 
to the desire to sleep when the bark of a dog fei! 


on her ear, and the next moment a boat shod 


round the biaff, aud came rapidly towards 
her. A few moments more {t grated on the 
shore, her husband threw an anchor over, and 
leapt out, followed by the dripping Fidget. 

"Pansy!" he cried, ‘‘ come quickly ; there Is 
not a moment to lose |” f 

* Have you come alone?” she asked, slowly, 
not rising. 

"Yes, Iwas on the shore when the dog came 
round, and the women told me you had come 
here ; the boab was ready, so I jamped im and 
pulled as hard as I could.” 

“Why did you trouble 1” she seked, dreamily. 

“Trouble!” he echoed, in intense surprise. 
“Child, what are you thinking of? Do yon 


taaging I should leave you to die a horrible 
death }” 





coe you have cared!” she asked, wist- 


y: 

"Oared!” he cried, passionately, looking at 
the ve pale face, “I could not Hye without 
you |” 

“Chertou ! Husband!” ehe murmured, 
joope ts hin tne a tepagus vie eamh others 

Pp is ; as to o a 
eyes they knew the See thoen them had 
re own, that they loved as man and wife 

ould. 

“Hi dearest!” he urged, after that swift 
swouh quince, balging ber fate the. beak and, 


commenced pulling 

He had a terrible battle before him, he knew, 
The ee ee from the 
village, the wind was high, and the waves 
boleterous; but he had something now to nerve 
bie arm, to stimulate him to herculean effort, and 
he fought hia way slowly round the binff, and 
struggled on. 

Just as he thought he was safe, getting into 
smoother water, one of his cars snapped, and he 
was nearly powerless, 


"T can’t get on now!” he said, with a groan, 

at Pansy’s white face, “J shall her 

right rcund!” However, he went on, to 

keep her straight, ‘ Help is coming!” he cried, 

after a few awful minutes, “ They have launched 

the Ilfeboat ; she fs coming now!” and so sho 
was. 

In a short time Pansy, and Cherton, and the 
epaniel were safely aboard the lif. and the 
scuoonum, Sure galling, wih Wht, pad. wee 

were t ip 
towards Northdowa, 

Roger Cleveland was and had route? 
the men out, and got the boat when he 
heard of Mra, Saxby’s . ; 

would rather have owed his and his 
wife's safety to any other man ; only he didn’t 
mind ft oD gre ot yg Mneed —! he om 
Roger meant to make Topsy Weldon cB, 
Clevelan . 

"This = real home-coming, - et 
my own erton whispered, passionately ic 
Pansy’s ear, as he lifted her from the carriage ia 
which they had driven up from the . 

“Yee, Cherton I! There is no shadow. between 
us now to darken our love,..I-was wrong. | 
malstook my feellugs, I loved you all along, 
— my pride blinded me. Oan you forgive 
me ” 


** Darling, need you ask }” 
And this answer satisfied her, 


(re¥ END.) . 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 
CHAPTER X1X— (pontinued ) 


TreENcr O'Hara went over to the plano, and 
declining the offer of the accom- 
a himself. He 


mt sat down and accom 
Acdaey voled, and the fall rich notes struck 
on 


London soclety. There was pathos, 
regret, re fo his tones, and word of 
the song he sang fell with distinc’ 
ness oft the ear of the woran who listened, 201 
knew that to her alone, of all that great crowd, 
were the words addreased, for she jeated with 


him fo the old days, and told him’ that he would 
prove untrue. 


* eg eL Beat 
‘pact halda peer willing band. 
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Dear, you have ol<it my heart in twain, 
~ Why did you say tha! you would love 

As long a3 waves rolled o'er the main, 

Anc. stars were fixed in heaven above? 


™ Still shine the stars, waves risc and sink 
As on the night when last we met ; 
Ah! could I but of Lethe drink, 
That I, as you do, might forget.” 


bright hours full of supreme content passed In 
the sunny south. That was not possible, of 
coarse, she told herself with fierce pata. 

She had erred, and she must enffer for her 
error. How she wished now that she had 
trusted to the strength of Sir Lionel’s affection 
for her, and told him all, ite Maud’s counsel 
to the contrary, Had she done so she would 


as agen, deg 

as ft was, she hardly kne 
what she dreaded, but she felt dim! thay if hee 
husband discovered she had him that it 


Z 


and did not notice the 
br se. aa she Same 
presence ; and Eunice, kn she 

to be a mother In a peepee <p he es ya 
pale cheeks and lan ways to that, and, fortu- 
nately for Maggie, did not bore her with awkward 
Seah etae eae es 
cause é@ sudden a 2 her looks was 
O'Hara, and he would give a sardonic smile as he 
noticed her start and quiver when in some crowded 
assembly she would suddenly become conscious 
of his fixed 
8 vestige of colour ebb to her tortured 
lenvlag bat face and lips white as the snowy 
gowns she almost always wors, 

He seldom or never to her, beyond the 
few words of ting or farewell that politeness } 
demanded, he avoided even those when pos 
sible, but be hatinted her Ike a shadow, and 
watched her unceasingly. No matter where she 


#s 


g 
E 
& 
= 
g 
“ 
f 


ning manners ; and Maggle watched r Fwd 

md tly isd ta a See ey 
tea aw 
tion!” thought her 


« her so much atten- 
» one day at a 


more than usually devoted. “ He does not love 
her, Iam sure. He cannot do that, for all the 
while he talks to her he looks at me. I wish I 
had courage to ask him to know what he 
means,” 

ee Sve pen & ron vine-clad peo 
Near the river, apart from throng, who 
wearled her with their viasdin' Uhatier and 
looking up she saw the object of her meditations 
sauntering by. It was a thing, but if 
Lady Molyneux ted herself from the 
crowd Terence invariably managed to discover 
her _ of ie eee Bt wa disturb her 
rest and peace en @ conservatory or 
boudoir, to which the had retired, with bis 
partner, and commence talking, {n audible tones 
about Inchfield aud Wingfield, and the beauty 
of the surrounding country. On the occasion in 
question he was aloue, and in a moment 
of desperate courage ad him, 

“Mr, O'Hara, I want to speak to you. 
you spare me a minute?” 

‘As many as Lady Notas wishes,” he 
answered, with elaborate politeness, lifting his 
bat, and then he stood gazing at her pale face 
and down-drooped, long: lash lids, with a queer 
look in his gleamiag eyee. 

“TI wanted—to—ask you—about my slster-In- 
law—Misa Molyneux,” she faltered, after rather 


Can 


a long pause, 

i Yes.” 

The monosyliable was not enco zg, but 
she went on, urged thereto by her desperate 


fearse— 

) ais @ great deal of—attention,” 
68, u 

“ May—I—ask to what—end 1” 

"Oh, cartainly, I {atend to marry her, if she 


will have me,” 


“Marry her! But—do yon—love her?” 

"By no meanz. I hate her,” 

"Then,~why would you marry her!” 

w For ! ” 

The words seemed to come from his lips like 
the hiss of « serpent, 

“ Why—would you take revenge--on—her 1?” 
asked Maggie, clasping her hands over her heart 


to still its wild throbbings. “ Sho has not harmed 
ou. 

**No; but she Is alster to the mau who has 
~-to the man who has ruined my life, robbed me 
of all that fs fairest and best, wrecked m 
hopes, left each day a dreary blank. I can he | 
him through her, and I will do it. That shall 
be my first revenge.’ 

* You—you—worldn’t do it,’ faltered the 
wretched woman before him, ralsing her eyes ; 
but she shuddered ss she did eo, 

His face was deadly pale, immovable, expres- 
sionless as a block of ice, save for the dreadfal 
eyes that burned and blazed with murderons 
— showlog that the volcano of injured 
eeling within was not extinct, as the chill, 
habional atmosphere of reserve which he adopted 
might lead one to suppose. 

“would do ft, Don’t fancy I know what 
pity ts, My life has been laid: waste—I will rain 


"You shall nob,” she cried, with sudden 
“I will warn Eunice.’” 

“ Do,” Siiswered, with a sardonic laugh, 
“and I will tell Sir Lionel what a charming, 
trathfal wife he has; and how do you think he 
will like that ? To know that you were false to 
7 Seeats (alles Maggie, springin 

‘No—no—no 1” 2, nging up, 
and stretching out her handsimploringly. “ Not 
1 ” 

" Keep allent, then,” he rejoined, noting with 


that—not that 

keen enjoyment her terrible anguish, ‘or I'll 

manage to partyou fromhim You would suffer 
suffer now! Aw I nob right?” 

1h ore hago I do,” she gasped; “ enffer 


“Then you have your deserts,” he said, coolly 
saun trim turf to the 


» are you 





Chiswick garden-party, w 


O'Hara had been 


Lam 


read 
neux? I don’t thin “f 





London any longer. You look quite fll, child,” 
sald her husband, the next day. 

“Tam quite ready, Li,” she responded at once, 
only too athis mooting theanbject, ‘I shall 
he ted to get back to the dear old Hall, 
away from the bustle, galety, and nolse of town. 
I don’t think I was meant for a fashionable 
soclety woman,” she added, with a little wiet- 
ful smile. 

" No ; you were only meant to be my darling,” 
he rejoined, kissing her pale cheek. ‘I am giad 
that you don’t mind coming back. And you, 
Eunice?” he continued, looking at his alster, 
‘* have you had enough galety ?”’ 

** Not quite,” she answered, emilingly. 

" Bat aurely,” he objected, “ everything must 
be over now 1” 

"Very nearly, Still there is a concert at 
the Ldmmers’ next Monday, and dinner at the 
Trevors’ on Tuesday, which I should like to go 
to.” 


* Tuesday, that’s a week off. What doyou say, 
Maggie?” 

‘* [-—JT—am sorry,” she sald hesitatingly, ‘‘ to 
disappofnt Eunice ; but—I am not—feeling very 
well, and should be so glad to return home to- 
morrow, a5 you eu 6.” 

** Very well, then, that settles it. 
mind Eanice }” 

“Oh, no. I wouldn't keep Maggie in town on 
any consideration. We will go to-morrow.”’ 

Though Mise Molyneux spoke cheerfully she 
was secretly much disappointed, as she knew 
O'Hare would be at both places ; bat she was too 
unselfish to show 1b, and so they set off the next 
day, and arrived at the Hall jast too late for the 
strawberries, and the dog roses and meadow- 
sweet, which was beginning to turn brown. But 
to compensate for this the travellers’ joy crowned 
the ges, the poppies and charlocks flaunted 
thetr gay blossoms on the hilleides and amid the 
corn, and the peaches were ripening against the 
high red walls of the kitchen-garden, and the 
hazel-nuts were browning fast away th the leafy 
recesses of Inchfields Woods, and the Black Cap 
Mountains waa a mass of bilberries and heather. 

*T am glad to see your ladyship look so much 
better,” remarked Brenshaw, one morning, three 
weeks after their return, as she brushed out her 
lady’s sunny tresses, 

* Yes, I feel very much better. Quite strong 
again.” 

* Ay, my lady, there’s nothing like fresh air 
and early hours, to bring you round after a town 
season. It’s the quiet as does it, the gettin’ to 
bed early.” 

* Qaite so,” agreed her mistress, 

Bat it was hardly the fresh alr and early hours 
alone thet had brought the colour back to Maggie's 
wan cheek, and come of the old sweet smiles to 
her lips, It was chiefly the escape from the 
eaplonage of a palr of much-dreaded eyes that 
had restored her health, She felt somewhat safe 
at Molyneux Hall, 

Three weeks had passed without any elgn of 
Terence, and she began to breathe more freely, 
to believe that for the present al! danger was 
past, She was In high spirits all the morning and 
stood on the terrace as Sir Lionel and Eunice 
mounted their horses for their usual afterngon 
ride, and waved her handkerchlef and kissed her 
hands to them till they were out of eight; then 
getting a dainty little basket she strolled slowly 
to the rose-garden, and began to gather some of 
the choiceat blooms. 

She was arranging a great bunch of tea roses 
with Lord Raglens, when the sound of a foot- 
fall on the gravelled path made her look up, and 
in one minute her lately regained happiness and 
security vanished, for the man coming towards 
her was—Terence O'Hara. 

The flowers dropped to the ground, her hand» 
fell helplessly by her side, and she stood pale and 
apeechless, gazing at her enemy. 


You don’t 


"Co occupation, my lady,” he began, 
sneeringly, “ frivolous enough to please a fcivolous 
woman, Raralizing—rusticating—playing the 


Areadian shepherdess, all simplicity, after the 
réle of the London lady, all art and make- 
believe. Charming change. Don’t you find it so?" 





‘* How dare age she began, recovering her- 
self a little as he stopped. 
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“How dare I? Ah! Allow me to explain. 
Miss Molyneux gave me a general invitation to 
call on her. I have been to the , she was 
aot and J was told she was here. As lam 
to be such an intimate friend, fn fact, one of the 
farolly, I took the liberty of walking across the 
park, and of {ntroducing myself to your notice 
unannounced. Pray, don’t be offended. You 
koow I am a privileged person,” . 

“* What—have—you—come for! Why have 
you followed me here }” 

Her white quivering Hps could hardly form the 
words. 

“ What have I come for} Need you ask t,.” 

“Yes. What—do—you—want ?” 

* My revenge |” 

He didn’t raise his voice, only pronounced the 
words in his usual weil-bred tones, but they 
sounded like the knell of fate to the wretched 
woman before him, and with one gasping sigh she 
fell at his feet senceless. 

** Rather awkward this,” he muttered, “ What 
shall Ido! Wonder {f they can see from the 
house }"” 

He gave a quick look round, but the terraces 
rising one above the other, and the thick shrub- 
bery that surrounded the rose-garden hid them 
from sight, and seeing that, he ; and took 
his first revenge, pressing his mouth to her lips 
that were Lions! Molyneux’s, in a long, passionate 
kiss, that thrilled him to the heart’s making 
his pulses beat fiercely, and waking old longings 
within his breast. 

“ How lovely you are!” he muttered, looking 
down at the face pillowed on hisarm. “ How 
lovely, und how false| False as the sirens of 
olden days, who sang the easilors down the Rhine 
Falls, luring them to their fate. You lured me 
to mine, bub yor shall pay for it dearly,” and 
again he stooped ile and kissed her with a 
savage fury, such kisses that Maggie would rather 
have died, had she known, than have borne the 
ehame of them ; then he laid her back, with her 
head amoug the scattered roses, and went away 
as he came, unseen by any one, 

“* Where fe your mistress }” inquired Sir Lionel, 
when he returned with Eunice, 

“My lady went to the rose-garden, sir, two 
hours back, and I have not seen her since,” 
replied Brenshaw. 

“Ah! Then I shall find her there.” 

And he did, but not as he expected. Abt first 
he thought she was dead when he found her lying 
there, cold, still pulseless, and gathering the 
slight form in his arms he ran to the house, 


. crying as he went,— 


“My love, my darling, Heaven save you and 
give you back to me,” 

“Lionel, what fs {6 1” ejaculated Eunice, as she 
met him at the door, 

“She {fs dead,” he answered, in despalring 
tones. 

“Dead! No—no—don’t say that, It is a 
fainting fit. Carry her up to her room, we will 
get her to bed, and send off one of the grooms ab 
once for a doctor.”’ 

Tenderly the young man carried up his dearly- 
loved burden and laid {tb on a couch, while 
Brenshaw and his sister unrobed the senseless 
figure, and did all they couid to restore consclous- 
ness, but in vain, 

She remained Ineensible till about midnighi, 
when her child was born, and then the whole 
household knew that her life trembled in the 
balance, and that the great London doctor, who 
had been telegraphed for in such haste, had an- 
nounced that he thought there was vary little 
hope, as the patient was so weak ; and when the 
tiny boy baby, who had come Into the world in 
euch a premature fashion, was brought to Sir 
Lionel he turned from it with a gesture of repug- 
nance, dreading that {p might cost the life of the 
mother, who was so very much dearer to him 
than any child could ever be, 





CHAPTER XxX, 
‘(HE DOES NOT LOVE You.” 
SLOWLY the hours of the next day wore away 
to the inmates of Molyneux Hall. Every minute 
they expec’ed to hear that Maggie was sinking, 


/ 


_and the Dowager Lady Molyneux, who had com 
over from the Rosary on receipt of the news, wat 
nearly beside herself with fear, lest the anguish 
her son was experiencing should affect his brain. 

Restlessly he paced to and fro along the great 
hall, or outside his wife’s room, He neither 
ate nor drank, and seldom spoke, unless a direct 

addressed to him. His face was 
wy me pend ep ge eyes had quite a wild 
fight them, awful to see. 

‘* Heaven grant she recovers,” murmured the 
Dowager distractedly to Mr. Randal, whose grief 
for his favourite child, though quiet, was, never- 
theless, deep and sincere. 

“‘ Heaven gran! che may. Tiezse matters are 
{n hands greater than ours. We can but bow to 
pad of the Almighty, and say, ‘Thy will be 

one,” s 
"Yes, yes. Still, it isso hard to part wish our 
dear ones. If she dies I shall lose my boy too, 
He will go mad, and be lost to me. Hark! how 
he Is striding up and down, up and down! Go 
and try to corafort him, will you!” 

Silently the Rector went out, but when he saw 
the awful despair on the young man’s face he 
forsbore to epeak, knowing that for such grief 
there was no comfort, and paced along beside him 
in silence. 


Another day dragged {ts slow length—another, 
and yet another—and then there was a faint 
murmur of hope, which grew stronger and 
stronger, and at the end of a week the news went 
through the honse that would live, 
Great were the rejoicings at this Intelligence, 
Sir Lionel was wild with joy, and his mother also, 
while Eunice and the Rector heard {t with deep- 
felt thankfalness, which gave little outward ign. 
Sill, though she was out of immediate danger, 
she was very weak, hardly able to lifs the little 
hands from the satin coverlet, or return the fond 
kisses her husband pressed on ber lips, when he 
was allowed to see her. Something retarded her 
recovery, the doctors could not tell what, as they 
did not know of her secret trouble, and 1) was 
very elow degrees that she crept back to heal 
and strength. 

The first time Sir Lionel went in to see her, as 
he bent over her, he saw her lips move, and just 
caught the words, “ Do you love me still?” 

“Love you!” be had cried, passionately ; 
* love you! a thousand times more than I ever 
have before! Is there not a new tie, a new 
link between us, that will bind our hearte closer 
together?” and she, at his worgs, had eunk 
back on her pillows, with a look of rest in her 
violet eyes, 

Ib was long before she could leave her bad; 
and she would lie for hours, her head resting on 
his shoulder, with her baby lying on her bres’, 
within the circle of her arm, content and happy. 

At firat she was sorry {t was a boy, as she 
knew it might Inherit the curse of the family, 
and wished she had not had « child at all; but 
after a time all the wonderful mother-love that 
fies dormant in every trne woman's heart awoke, 
and she simply grew to worship the tiny little 
fellow, who, unlike the run of babler, 
never cried or screamed, and was Invariably quiet 
and allent, with a gravity beyond not his years, 
but his days. 

At last she was pronounced strong enough to 
geb up, and was brought doWn to the blue 
boudolr, aa {tb was the daintiest, cheerlest room 
in the Hal], and put on the couch, propped up 
with a heap of doway pillows. 

‘*Here are your letters,” said Eanice, bring- 
ing in a great bundle. “The doctor says you 
may read them now. Idon’t fancy any of them 
are of much account, save three which are from 
your sisters. Will you read them now!” 

"Yos,” and Lady Molyneux took them, first 
glancing at the ter part, which were invita- 
tions and bills, ming through Laura’s, which 
contained a long account of how beneficial the 
beef-tea and Bibles had proved to the benighted 
blacks ; and Kate’s, a wab full cf ae: for 
her recovery, regrets ab nob 
able to come and see her, as Mr. Thornton ha 
been thrown from his horse and had broke his 
collar-bone ; reading Maud’s carefully and slowly, 
for she had written to the latter on her return 





from town, and tcld her all about O'Hara, his 
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‘t leaveaunt. It fsa mere question of 
or two with her. She Is wasting away, 
and won’t see Christmas, the doctors say. Iam 


hi 


heartily s'ck of Florencs, I have msnaged 
to see most of the and shall be 
glad to get away from It. 


How is father? Doves the curate business atil! 
| anawer w and does the curate’s old woman 
look after in a manner satisfactory to herself 


and everyone eise ? 

“Write and tell me all the news when you 
are able, What ie my small nephew like! 
He ought to be pretty with such a mother, 

“Ever your affectionate alater, 
i * Mavp.” 


“Tell all.” Yes, it ee well for mente 
say that, not so pleasant to act on it. 
Sulll fp must be done, aod with Look ab the litle 
bandle of cambric and lace on her lap to give 
hes exer See: ee eee een 

ry ” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ Has— Mr, O’Hara — have — you seen 


be Katey § 
“* Has—has he been here }” 
" He called twice while you were Ul, and left 


hie card. 
" Has he—been to—the Rosary much t” 
“ He has called eeveral times.” 
* And have you seen him each time?” 
“No, I was here with you on several occa- 
sione, so miseed the pleasure.” 


" Te—Is It a to you to see him?” 
“Yes, I rh syrarst replied Miss Molyneux, 
slowly. “He is very fascinating—very hand- 
"Te it the fame you care about, or do you 
him?” 


like 

“Well, really I hardly know. A little of 
both, perhaps. But why do you ask? Why do 
you make a!! these inquiries!” and the speaker 
lifted her head and fixed her brown eyes on ber 
com n’s face, 

7 I want to know if there is any 
chance of your—your marrying him” Maggie 
brought the last words out with a desperate 


ork. d 
a: Perhaps there is,” — Eunice, softly, 
blushing slightly, “it he me,” 

“You think he will ask you 1” 

“Well, a woman never kaows what a mau 
really means until he saye in so many words 
‘will you marry me?’ Solll I think, from what 
he has eaid, and the general tenor of his conduc’, 
that he will do so,” Hs 

“ And if he does, you must say ‘no’ to him 
Eunice, ’ 

‘ ” 

** Because he does nod love you,” 

“* How do you know!” 

Miss Molyneux’s voice was sharp and cart, and 
an ang'y flush overspread her face, to the roots 
of her soft dark hair, 

*I know it only too well.” 

it How ? ” 

“He told me ao himself.” 





"Told you t” 
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‘Yes. He was--I engaged—my lover ;” and 
then, with mavy 4 falter and many a blush, 
told the whole story, and her com 


listened with averted head and closely-clasped 
bands. 
“You should have told Lionel. You should 


not have decelved him,” sald Eunice, rather 
coldly, when the story was finished. 

“I know I ht,” assented her ladyship, 
plteously, bat I loved him so, 1 dreaded to 
lose his affection,” 

Even then she was true to the core, and to 
save herself would not put the blame on that 
alster who had so wrongly her. 

a, lo would bave been better to have 
kept from him ; you would have been 
h now.” 


"True. I am wiser now, and would act dif- 
ferently ; then I thought I was doing what was 
best, and—and— Eunice, you won’t tell him— 
you will keep my secret?” 

“Of course,” 

" And—you—don't mind—very much f” 

“T don’t think I shall mind at ajl after a 
little while, after he bas pr and I have 
sent him away, so don’t worry yourself, I will 
be ‘jadicious,’ as Maud. says, in my ‘nay,’ and 
all will be well ;” and kissing the invalia’s pale 
cheek as a sign of forgiveness, Miss Molyneux 
went to her own room, to “chew the cud of 
” and the bitter predo- 
minated for a time, until she exa- 
mined her feelings, and found that, after all, it 
was only her fancy and not her affections that 
had been snared by the blue-eyed Irishman’s 
faecinations ; and a few days later when O’Hara 
called she was so witty and charming, and so, to 
him, incomprehensible, that he felt quite be filed, 
and did not propose as he had intended to, but 
put it off until another time, and she wes 
relieved, and hoped she might escape altogether. 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETLA. 


Gzorce: “ Do you think your father will con- 
sent to our marriage!” Ethel: “ Oh, yes! he 
has always humoured my silliest wishes. 

“Wit, Bobby, what do you want to be when 
you growup!” Bobby (saffering from parental 
discipline): “' An orphan.” 

Manzre (reading. letter): “'To please you I 
would traverse oceans,’ Oh, the brave iellow !” 
"*P, S.—I am coming to see you to-morrow if it 
doesn’t rain,’ ” 

Otp Gent: “ Kissin daughter! How 
dare you! You have disappointed me greatly.” 
Young Ditto: “I'd rather disappoint you than 
your daughter,” 

“ Wiis, I don’t like to whip you. It hurts 
mie worse than {bt does boek *' Leb ma do it, 
then. She can’t pound *nough to hurt me 
nor her elther,” 

Jiratns: “TI understand that she gave you a 
plece of her mind.” Weary Willie: “ That's 
where you're wrong. She gave me all of it, I 
should judge.” 
nee have , * Rae ag it I'd 

on something soft,’ ile, “' Why, 
I thought you did,” said Ethel, ‘Didn’b oa 
say you landed on your head ?”’ 

Aun? Hannan: "The trouble was that you 
didn’t know your own mind when you married 
that woman.” The U One: “TI think It 
was because I didn’t know her mind.” 

“Ma I don’t like pa’s taking us on so many 
excursions,” ''Why, Ethel?” “It looks as if 
he was getting ready to say he can’t afford to Jet 
us go to the seaside.” 

Mr. Movzort : “ Well, my dear, how do you 
find the here — sociable?” Mrv. 


Moveoft : " Very. Three or four of them have 
sent in to ask if I would allow thelr children to 
use our piano to practice on.” ; 





“Waar ought to be done with adesdlock i” | May: “So you accepted Jack Inst night, did 
asked Mr, Manchester. “ Why not try a skeleton | you, dear? He wanted to bet me you would.” 
key!” . Northside, |Meud: "Hedidt” “Yes, But I told him it 

Mrs. Styxas ; “I'd have you understand that | wasn’t sportsmanlike to bet on a sure thing, 

I know a good many worse men than my hus- “Now, Mary,” aaid a mistress to newly im- 
band,”” Mre, Myles: ‘My dear, you must be | ported maid, “In the kitchen there ‘s 9 pet 
more particular about picking your acquaint- | tortoise, and I hope you will be kind to it. Do 
ances.’ | you know a tortoise when you seo one)” *’ No, 
“Waar is that old proverb about the moss; mam; shure and what lolke Is it?” After 
and the rolling stone?” queried the homely girl. | having explained it to her, the girl went and 
“ A revolving fragment of the paleozsic age col- | brought it forth. “Is that ft, mam?" “ Yes. 
lects no cryptogamous vegetation,” replied the | “Shure, and that is what Ol was using to break 
cousin from Girton. | the coals wid.” 





You wish the Best P certainly. Then use 


CALVERT’S 


CARBOLIC PREPARATIONS 


THE BEST DISINFECTANTS, 
THE BEST SOAPS, 
THE BEST DENTIFRICES, 


THE BEST OINTMENT. 


They have been Awarded 100 Gold and Silver Medais 
and Diplomas for Superior Excelience, and should be used 
in every Household to prevent Infectious Diseases. 


Can be obtained at Chemists, Grocers, Stores, éc. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED AGAINST INFERIOR IMITATIONS, WHICH ARE NUMEROUS. 
Uilustrated List Post Free on Application, 





F.C.CALVERT&CO. (“3”), Manchester. 
GREW EZAZTR 


NECROCEINE (Registered). 


Btains Grey Hair, Whiskers, Eye-brows any shade desired, Does not stain the Skin. 
Is applied in a few minutes. It is harmless, Washable, Lasting, and Kestores the 
Colour to the Root, detection impossible, and is undoubtedly the Cleanest 
and Best Hair Stain in the World. No. i, Light Brown; No. 2 iden ; No. 3, 
Dark Brown ; No. 4, Black. Sent secretly packed by post for 1s. 8d., 2g. Sd., Se, Sd, ; 
5a, and 10s. 
Medical Certificate seni with each Botile 


. Write for Unsolicited Testimonials. 
Address—M_ LEIGH & GRAWFORD. 31. Brooke St., Holborn, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY, 


Painczss. Viororta of Schleswig-Holateln will 
accompany Her Majesty to Balmoral, 

THe Queen of Eogland and the Tsar of Russla 
own beautifa!l typewriters of white enamel and 
gold, with keys of {vory, 

PRINCE AND Parrncess Curistian of Den- 
mark will leave Denmark in the autumn for 
some time to visit the Prince and Princew of 
Wales at Sandringham, the Dake and Duchers of 
Camberland at Gailinden, the Dake and Dachess 
of Sparta at Athens, and the Grand Duchess of 
Seckionborpidbowtin at Canues, 

Att the grand Court tollettes of the Garman 
Empress are made in Vienna, a few only being 
sede in Barlin. The trains alone cost from 
£1,000 to £4000, aud they are of so great « 
length and so heavy that her Majesty ie unable 
to walk, unless her train fs carried by the 


Tie Duchess of Fife possesses great skill in 
the art of table decoration, the charming and 
artistic floral designs which make her table a 
thing of beauty belng entirely ber own creatfons, 
Those who have had the henour of dining with 
her Roya! Highness assert that they have never 
seen two designs alike, and that each was prettier 
and more effective than the last. 

Tux German Emperor {s just having hie eldest 
boy taught the trade of a joiner, Too late 
Emperor was an ¢xpert {n the art of bookbinding, 
and the present Emperor is master of more than 
one trade. In the higher classes this idea la 

ground ; and holidays that yearly eeem 
to become larger, are now not nearly so much 
dreaded, when the boys’ time {s fully occupied In 
learning something useful. 

Mosr of the fruft consumed in the Q.cen’s 
household is grown in the Royal gardens at 
Windsor. Statistics show that the Queen's 

ens supply in one year no fewer than 20,000 
esserb apples, besides 400 bushels of eating 
apples of a commoner kind. The grapes gem 
in one season weigh two tons and a half, the 
strawberries a ton and a quarter, the red and 
white currants @ ton, and the cherries half a ton. 
Of the rarer fiults aboub 250 yee 400 
melons, and between 6,000 and 7,000 peaches 
are gathered each year. 

THE Queen Is a very liberal woman indeed, as 
regards what she psys for dress, She has no 
great love for {t, and troubles herself very little 
about ft, but the price is a thing Her Majesty 
does not concern herself about, The Queen has 

the same dressmaker for years, who is an 
extremely clever woman, with excellend taste. 
In style, Her Majesty's dresses do not alter, 
though fa richness they do. Toat for the 
Diamond Jubilee day was quite a magnificent 
affair, and those for the evening, of that never- 
to-be-forgotten year, were costly and superb, 
Velvet fs a fabric that the Qucen never wears, 
for she has a great dislike to touch it. Rich 
silks, brocades, brocatelle, exquisite lace, and 
richest embroideries are very much to our 
Soverelgn’s taste, while her favourite jewels are 
diamonds end pearls, though before she was in 
mourning the ()ueen was very fond of turquolses, 
No trouble is given by Her Majesty to her dreas- 
maker; she knows what she wants, and has Ib, 
Occaefonally Princeis Henry of Battenberg 
suggests a alteration In some gown, for 5 
special occasion, and it {fs almost fnvarlably 
sdopted. Gloves Her Majesty is very 
about, and will order pairs to be sent to be 
mended after having worn them, because they 
are comfortable and good, Her Majesty, on 
principle, insists on ber attendants 
if articles eupplied are not what they should be, 
and even remembers to ask what 1% 
has been given. On the question of how- 
ever, the (Q.een makes Little Inguiry, Her 
M>jesty prefers hats to bonnets, and wears the 
former ab Balmoral and Osborne, excep 4 
afternoon drives in neighbourhoods where spec- 
tators may be met. A bonnet is much more 
frequently worn by the Queen now than formerly, 
which Is said to be due to the Inflaence of Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, 


STATISTICS. 


Tex per cont, of the Hawalfan natives are 


THE average loss of life in mizes ik one In 
602 persons, 

Ose thousand novels are publiehed every 
year fn London; that is, two and a-half a day. 

Great Brrraty has 2290 magazines. 520 of 
these being of a religious character. 

Tuinty thousand women epend thelr lives in 
driving and steering the canal-boats in southern 
and midland England. 

Sraristrcians estimate that in Great Britain 
there are 700 millionatre families, 9 650 families 
“very rich,” and 148,250° families “rich,” 
730.500 In '* moderate efrcurmstances,” 2 003,000 
“ struggling to keep up,” and 3.916 900 poor. 





GEMS. 


Give to every human belvg every opportu- 
ulty you claim for yourself. 

Atyvays look at your joys with a microscope, 
and at your sorrows with the wrong end of an 
opera-giass. 

Every great and commanding movement in 
the annals of the world is the trlumph of enthu- 
slasm, 

THERE are two ways of abtaining an {m- 

tant end— force and perseverance, Force 

ls to the lot only of the privileged few, buat 
austere and sustained perseverance can be prac- 
tleed by the most insignificant. Ite s‘lent power 
grows istible with time, 

Prompt action In ail matters involving the 
convenience of o fs among the surest in- 
dications of good breeding, the laws of etiquette 
belng founded on kindness. Guided by this 

truth, even those unaccustomed to 
social observances can never go“far wrong, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Apriz 84Lap.—Take small, smooth red apples 
that are very tart ; cuta slice from the blossom 
en?, and with an apple-corer and teaspoon 
remove the core and pulp, being careful not to 
break the aking ; throw them into cold water to 
keep them from discolouring, and chop the pulp 
rather . ~Mix {te with chopped green 
onions (if you are fond of them) and pour over ft 
a French g Serve it in the apple hulls, 

with apple blossoms or nasturtiums, 

Lemon Syavur.—Grate the rind of sfx lemons 
with lamps of sugar, equeeze and strain thelr jaice, 
To a plot of julce add a pint of water, and three 
and a-half pounds of eH besides what was 
rubbed on the lemons. Place in an enamelled 
pan, and when the sugar fs dissolved over a 

tle heat the syrup may be bottled for use, 
With syrups to hand there will be no difficulty In 
making a variety of delicious drinks, They may 
be mixed with plain or serated waters, and iced 
or not, sa taste may dictate, 

SHeme or Satmon SataD.—Take one pint or 
a box of boiled and skinned shrimps ; Jay them 
in adeep dish with salt and pepper, and two- 
es much chopped celery as you have 
shrimps, and pour over !t the following dressing : 

of vinegar, one-half eS water, one 

teaspoonful of cornflour mixed in the cold ’ 

nA redrs ppp he yk 

salt te ; 

Saki otane and water boiling ; add mustard, 

gib'snd reaper ; boil well and remove from the 
; we 


: 





, 
GRATEFUL - GOMFORTING 
Distinguished everywhere for 

of Flavour, Superior Quality, 

Nutritive es. Specially grate- 

ful and co nak to the nervous 
and i bm eep Sold in }-Ib, and jib. 
pa and 1-Ib. tins, | Py 5 


& CO., Lid. Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 
SUPPER 


BREAKFAST 

EPPS’S GOGOA 
ee 

WIDOW WELCH S 


KEARSLEY’ Sioovesrse 
FEMALE PILLS 


A Oertificn Meris the ot Irregularitie.. 
Anette, aot uit Nemsle Consiainia” Thay have the of 
aes is Was oper Wappen ant ~~. of all 
on odphot orf n chron vloaee Che pil, | 

i, Street, Westminster.” Sold in the Colonies. , 


How to Piay the Piano. 


Unigue Tutor by PROF. MUNRQ, 


This marvellous tutor (self-instructor) is comprehensive, full 
music site os simple as ABC. It enables anyone, or 
without previous knowledge of music, to learn iu less than one 
week to play the piano or Organ beautifully, accompany songs in 
all keys, improvise, and play dance masio, Most bp ed recom- 
mended to all masie lovers by the W Times ani pers 
Absolutely ihivalnable ssa time saver ph ver, You can 
now. become immediately your own atcompanist, 
charmed with it, Post tree, 3s. éd. 




















Bveryone 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING. 


New Treatise based on the trne Italian method, showing how to 
a eer and Seamer ~_r: aeeighin te — ar 
sing with ease, food taste and € e recom ™: 

by eminent authorities. Invaluable to all Ringers, Clergymen and 
Public Speakers, Post free, is. ’ 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING CO., 
4%e, Bell Yard, London, W.C. 





EVERY WOMAN 
WILL WELCOME 


the news contained in our Ilit'!- 
book entitled “‘ Health--Tbe Sno- 
shine of Life” it tells her bow 
quickly and surely all nerve Pplne 
—weaknes?, debility, backache, loss 
of appetite, that tired feeling and 
f}-bealth are cured—with copies of 
testimonials from all sorts an 
conditions of women who have 
proved the value of the Electro- 
pathic Belt. ‘Thiz belt is guaranteed to send a mild 
continuous current of that lifeziving, invigorsting and 
paritying force—electricity—right throngh the system, 
restoring healthy vigor to the delicate organs of 
feminine strneture, a8 uo Other remedy can do. Thou- 
sands have testified to this, call and read their Jetters or 
gend for copies, and our little book which will be sent 
Send at once and grasp this oppor 
a tanity of putting your delicate 
organisms in every ptrt of your body in perfect health. 
Name this paper. Consulting Physician sud 


Electrician to St. Bartholomew; Hospital, London 

says :—*Electricity is one of the most powerful tonies w« 
possess. No agent 80 quickly restores the depressed 
eystem.” We say.that no case above can resist the mar 
yellous curative power in the Eleotropathic Belt. Every 
belt guaranteed, Advies froe, call or write without delay. 





Name this paper 
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peas - 
, : A, Lge is no reason why, on yprosiea, when Verx.—To get rid os pees Sete pully 
r tried, t ements with | warm greased page » whic uu Oe 
ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. Le sete oo ihe afte a plece of thick paper under it, by holding a bot arom 


A, L.—An employer is not bound to give a character. 

L. 6.— Lighthouse stands off the entrance 
to Plymouth Bor 

Nax.— spirits of salt with a piece of rag until 
the pty ba Use most carefully. 

Txp.—A shiny coat can be cleaned by sporging with 
equal parts of ammonia and boiling wale. 

Auicra.—A stewardess combines the duties of aladies’ 
and children’s nurse, chambermaid and waitress. 

Ayxiove.—The minora ane 9 married with the 

legal. 


consent of both parents, the marrieye is perfectly 
W. P.—The only to do is to consult a specialist 
on such ailments. e cannot undertake to advise 


you. , 

Batce.—H. M8; Victoria. was coramanded by Vice- 
Admiral Str George Tryon at the time of the collision 
with the Camperdown. 


A. ¥,.—There fs no fixed sum for the premium of an 
See eee ere seeing *0 te preteartenat 
standing of the solicitor. 

PR a ye ag bo — moapeegaeai heey rere 
ou obtain particulars sce inspect- 
ing  Post-Office London Directory. sf 


on . ’ 
It would be very inconventent If it were not to fit. 
Exvers.—Skim milk and good black ink, mixed fn 


cal propartions, a. Apply it with 
sponge, lot nearly dr, wer pole wt oath akiekce 


VacintaTina.—When you truly love a man, as 2 
woman should the man with whom her whole future is 
to be cast, there will be no doubt in 
your preference, 

H. R.—You must find the answer in the itself ; 
that states, or should, the precise terms of the 
and without knowing them it is impossible for us to 
give further 


your mind as to 





answer. 

Eawrn.— roads are roads formed of fints 
and granite chi The pame simply means that 
the system was invented by Mr, John Macadam. They 
were introduced about 1518. 


Ross.—To remove grease from wall- fr hold a plese 
of clean ver the spot rd pd amnapgh mre 
flat-tron over hens. thie spaction with © clean 
surface of paper till the grease is all extracted. 
Wurrie. —Purchase 4 small qaantity of finest emery 
: rie, my Rogor, avd taking tee ote of th 
cn gen , 

suehth Wil be tethbied, perhaps quite wore Geeta, ° 


zerland, but the antmal is less common there inany 
country which » Austria ts the real 
home of the chamois, where they are most 
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another system, you should not get the sitaation ; efter 
all, it is proficiency not phonography carries the 
day, and hierogly phics would not be objected to {f they 
served the purpose. 

Iawornant.—The fall of the barometer denotes rain, 


because at such times the atmosphere fs less dense than. 


in fine weather. The clouds are, therefore, heavier, 
and come down in the shapo of rain. On the contrary, 
when the weather is fine the air is dense, and the 
clonds, being lighter, rlee, and we have a clear sky. 


Eva,—Take one pound of brown sugar, boil In four 
quarts of water for a minute; when cold add two 
ounces tartaric acid, one penny worth essence of lemon, 
and white of egg switched ; strain and bottle {i For 

nk pour out hylf a tumbler, gs with water, add 
alitile baking soda, stir about, you have a ‘ine 
cheap cooling drink. . 


Disuxartenty.—It is not a 
that when poverty comes in at 
the window. There is the greater 
and wife should act together with energy and courage ; 
that they should show the greatest consideration for 
each other, and do their best to prove mutual help- 


Fe 


Taov —If it is really the case, as stated, that you 
aie ‘birend and healthy otherwise, then the s te 
before your eyes indicate that the sight has 
weakened, and the only remedy for that is s 
the however, are often seen when 
fails a or the individual bas brought on a bilious 
disposition by incautious feeding. 


BOATING SONG, 


Wuew the summer winds are t lowing, 
And the rip: waters flowing, 
On their placid ths we're rowing, 
With our young ts light and free. 
the noonday sun Is shining, 
Ceaze, my loved one, thy replatr g ; 
Darkest clouds have silver lining, 
That in time we all shall see. 


Down the stream we re slowly glidir g, 
Or in cool r. treat abiding, 


Onward to the raging sea. 
Breezes of the south are & 
And the willows are replying, 
As the ba: hours are flying 

That will live {in memory. 


Now tog: ther we are , 
And our strength ln cae lading ; 
All round us rending, 

d and heart to hea: t, 
A)l our foes that rise io chorus 


Thus tgether we will pa t. 
Now ta unison we're singing, 
Chords of Jove around us flinging, 
the coming years be bringing 
to you and me, 
As Life’a stream we're rowir g 
the shallows, ing. golng— 
Beth our hearts with love o’erflowing— 
Onward to the Orystal Sea, 


Lewa~Washing the hair frequently with some borax 
fn the water, to redace it toa silky state, but we 
think it will be necessary for the purpose of darkening 


thet should brush some of the solution of pcrman- 
of potash into it; get pennyworth from a 
dissolve in pint of ,» and usé upon the 

hair every second day. 


Hawwan.~—Itimay be fairly weil kept either by standin 
the dish in a tray of cold water, and covering the dish 


with a closely fitting empty flower pot, or by 
putting the dish fo a containing water, and 
clean, ‘wet cloth. This 


ptr, | it closely with a 
should be re-wetted now and then. Never put the 


Fart Heant.—A man twenty-five of is old 
one SSeS en o Frcgmoant the 


tes 


the 
severance will by 


3 


= ae break off 
ut subjecting your- 

of ie but 
in allowing 








at a little distance from the paper. 
the spots pieces of clean blottin 
, #0 a8 to adsorb as much of the grease as 
possible. Have ready some clear essential oil of tur- 
pentine heated almost toa boiling state, warm tho 
greased leat regain a little, and then with a camei's 
batr brush apply the heated turpontine to both sides of 
the spotted = If this application {s repeated the 
thier will shortly disappear ; then take a clean brush, 


Next press upon 
paper, one after 


it in rectified spirite of wine, and go over the place. 
After all this process, the grease will have disappeared. 

Netra.—To one quart of cream use the yolks of three 

. Pat the cream over the fire till it bolls, during 

time the eggs sre beaten up with half a pound of 

white sugar, powdered fine; and when the cream boil« 

stir it w C) aus and sugar, then let it stand till 

id the j 


—_ id ; then nice of three or four lemons. 
t is then ready to be put into the freezer. The hest of 
the cream part’ eooks the eggs, and the stirring 


must be continued to prevent their cooking too much, 
A somewhat simpler receipt, given by the confectioners, 
is the following: To half a pound of powdered sugar 
add the juice of three lemons. Mix the sugar and 
lemons together, and then add one quart of cream. 
This is less rich and delicate than the preceding ono, 
but is quite rich enough for common use, and some 
trouble is saved. 


G. W.-—Zoroaster was born in the seventh century 
8.c., of the Median tribe of Magi, near Lake Urumizh, 
fm Northern Persia. At thirty his ministry began, and 
there is every reason to believo that he wandered about 
the coun’ his missionary prov anda, spending at 
least two years in the Hast, in Seiscan and Bactris. The 
subsequent conquests of Alexander rather aided than 
checked the spread of the prophet’s teachings, which, 
under the phase of Mitbraism, penetrated even to 
Rome and the West,and were not unknown to thesoldfers 
who garrisoned the Roman wall of Britain. But the 
Mohammedan conquest of Persi. extinguished the 
eacred fires, and scattered thetr devotees far and wide. 
There are sti)] fire worshippers in Persia, but mostly of 
the humble sort, gardeners and peasant cultivators. In 
India ‘the Paraees, mostly descended from Persian 
exiles, form o numerous class, embracing many rich 
and influential people. 














For 
Indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 
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NVALUABLE 
For Lapms, 
@. Whelpton & Son, $ Crane (t., Fleet St., London, 

(8062). 
£ ? 0) TOLACCONISTS GOMMENCING. 
Bee Id. Guide (350 , 1, How to n 
Store, £30 to £2,000, ropaccostare® 


Hairdreesem FITTING OO,, 186, Easton Road, Lond 
up. Mxt- The : 
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A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


























The knowledge contained in this book ts of PRICE 
LESS VALUE TO EVERY MARRIED LADY, and has 
been the means of brightening the lives of thousands 
It contains a large amount of valuable information, 
All will profit by reading it, as the knowledge gained 
is priceless, and cannot Sut do good, Sent fo sealed 
envelope for two stamps. 

A lady writes us: “I have read your book. It m 
sizaply invaluable, and gave me the information I have 
sought after for years,” 


B. VIMULE, Dalston Lane, London, NB 








Tuz Lowpow Reavzr can be sent to any part of the 
World, post-free, Three-halfpence Weekly ; or Quarterly, 
One ng and Eightpence. The yearly subseription 
for the Monthly Part, including Chr Part, is 
Eight Shillings and Kighpence, post-free, 


Aut Back Neweers, Parts and Vouvmas are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTIOCE.—Part 400 ls Now Ready, price Shrpence, 
post free Eightpence. Also Vol. kui. bound in 
cloth, 4s. 64. 


Tas INDEX to Vou. LXXIL is now Ready} Price 
One Penny, post-free, Three-Halfpence, 


Att Lerrers ro Bt ADDRESSED TO THE Eprrox 
Pe Lonpon Reaper, 26, Catherine Street, Strand, 


a"a We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
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Who does not 
like the Cream 


of everything? In other words, who 
does not like the best of everything? 
The best is none too good for everyone. 
In fact, everybody likes the cream of 
everything |! 

















is the cream of dainty soaps for dainty fabric. 
Like cream it rises to the surface. 

Like cream it is the best in its class. 

Like cream it is exquisitely pure. 

Like cream it is an emollient for the skin. 


A Purer Soap is beyond the Art of Soapmaking. 
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PEPPER'S TORIC 


Promotes Ap ictite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, acavous COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 





SULPHOLINE 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ZERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 
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KEEPS THE SKIN COOL 


x it entirely re- 
REFRESHED. Watery go 
>) vents all HEAT, 
we DURING THE TRRITATION, 
s HEAT OF SUMMER, SUNBURN, RED- 
w\ NESS, ROUGH- 
... 9) NESS, ete. and 
\keeps the SKIN 
delicately SOFT, 
‘SMOOTH and 
WHITE at al! 
\Seasons. 
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